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small summer-house, which commanded a most agreeable | My mother had received a letter from my brother Cuth- 
view of the country, where I began, with faltering tongue, | bert, (at that period more than thirty years old,) inform- 
to read my production. jing her that he had been admitted a partner in the great 

I saw that the effect it produced was not dishearten-| commercial firm in Calcutta, in the service of which he 
ing. My auditor smiled, and sometimes laughed; but} had passed several years of probation, and that he felt it 
it struck me that his attention was somewhat too exclu-| would be greatly advantageous to me, and, in short, open 
sively fixed upon the part which, in case the piece should jthe road to a splendid fortune, if I were to be placed in 
be accepted, was intended for himself: indeed, my ap- some banking or other mercantile establishment in Lon- 
sions of his peculiar partiality for this character don, to ground myself in all the arcana of the counting- 
were completely realised when, after a little hesitation, | house; and, after a certain period of education in that 
he suggested the introduction of two or three jokes— | school, proceed to join him in India. 
“hits,” [recollect he called them—into the speeches of} At that time the amusing pursuit of “shaking the 
that personage ; the said «“ hits” being to be taken out of pagoda-tree, once so popular in our oriental possessions, 
the parts which were intended for other actors. had not been entirely exploded ; and, it must be con- 

Suffice it here to say, since the events of this day had | fessed, the way in which he wrote was extremely tempt- 
a great share in shaping the pursuits of the rest of my | ing to a young gentleman endowed with a strong 
life, that I was quite satisfied with the reception of my | disposition to extravagance. Lacs and crores of rupees 
bentling, not only from the manner of my host, but from |—maunds of indigo—pekuls of indigo—and a thousand 
what he said upon the subject to his better half, and still|things of which I had never heard befure—sounded 
more from the announcement of his determination to| magnificently; and, to a young and sanguine mind, 
take it over the very next day to Melina-place, where | perhaps the novelty itself was even more attractive than 
Mr. Colman then resided. | the vastitude of the expressions contained in his despatch ; 

To me this was perfect happiness. TI enjoyed the air|Sut more than all, when he described the women—the 
and the sunshine, and the dinner, and the wine, and the | ladies of the City of Palaces,—their sway,—their charms, 
conversation, which, as the party was subsequently in-|—their interesting indolence,—their lovely listlessness, 


prehen 


creased to six, became extremely agreeable and animated ; |} —the amiable manner in which they passed their morn- 
and the favourable impression which had been made jings, playing with their lank ringlets before looking- 
upon me at my first meeting with my new friend was| glasses, till tiffin-time,—and then the amiability with 
even yet more improved as I became better acquainted | which they performed the ceremonies of that peculiarly- 
with him, and found, in his observations and remarks,| named Eastern repast;—this combination of beauty, 
not only all the wit and drollery for which the world so} grace, languor, and tenderness,—with a detail of the 
justly gave him credit, but a depth and shrewdness to | vestibules, varhandahs, kitmaygars, hurkarahs, peons, 
which much of the immense success with which he has! palanquins, and punkahs,—intluenced my mind for a 
been subsequently rewarded is unquestionably owing. | moment, until I recollected that the scenery of “ Blue- 
Having brought myself to what I call the first halting- | Beard” was infinitely more beautiful than that of Bengal ; | 
place of my career, I shall reserve for to-morrow ’s tas’ |and that Mrs. Senior Merchant Mackirkincroft, or Mrs. 
the record of occurrences which immediately followed | Secretary Macnab, was, after all, like the ale she imbibed, 
this very agreeable beginning of my literary life, for so, of home manufacture, or rather, as the old joke goes, like 
it must be considered. Lincoln’s-inn was fast disappear-|a pack of playing-cards made in England for exportation, 
ing in the distance; and I resolved that, next day, w hile | | 
my drama was undergoing the Colmanie ordeal in St. | or re-landed. 
George’s-fields, I would make such an appeal to my | No, thought I, there can be no attraction that way 
mother as might terminate my suspense, and cut the | from England; yet I must own the prospect of great 
gordian knot of all my difficulties. | wealth had a dazzling effect for a moment. It was but 
jfora moment. A laugh in the strect attracted me to the 
—— |window, and I saw two of the dram. pers. (female) 
CHAPTER IL. walking to rehearsal, with afresh breeze blowing in their 
| pretty faces, and pekuls, pagodas, peons, palanquins, and 
With my head full of bright visions I returned to my | punkahs were instantly banished for ever from my 
lodging, and having retired to bed, passed a feverish, thoughts. Nevertheless, the letter required attention. 
restless night. I had heard conversations on subjects |The proposition was one submitted to me by my mother, 
which were new to me; I had been admitted into the) and must be attended to; and I resolved, cotite qui coute, 
secrets of what, to a young and ill-regulated mind, is a| to make my visit to ‘Teddington the very next day. 
very striking profession; I had been told stories and} Still I could not quite abandon my « gallipot;” and 
anecdotes of the private lives of public characters ; and | so to work I went upon my precious drama, in order to 
madder than ever with pleasure at the anticipation of the | write two comic songs, in a style which was then some- 
enjoyments I should reap from the acceptance of my|what popular. Indeed, that of “ Miss Bailey,” which 
farce, and my consequent familiarity with the geniuses then continued in fashion, afforded the strongest proof of 
and the players, I could not settle myself to sleep. |the effect produced by Colman in the narrative style. It 
In the morning I arose unrefreshed, ate a tasteless | has been translated into Greek, Latin, French, and Ger- 
breakfast, and mingled the azure milk with the almost} man; and I am not quite sure that it is not completely 
colourless tea, without caring, or even thinking, what I the rage at this moment in the best circles of Spitzbergen 
did. Still, however, there was a clog of deeper anxiety |and Kamtschatka. As proofs of what a young author 
hanging over my mind than this fitful, feverish kind of fancies good, I have preserved from the wreck of my 
irritation. I had to make a visit to my mother; | had | papers these two “ poetical” efforts ; and I am sure that, 
to express my regret as to the unconquerable difficulties | at the time I wrote them, I fancied them quite equal to 
which I thought interposed in my path towards the|O’Keefe, or Dibdin, or Colman even himself. Nothing 
bench, or even the bar, and to decide the question so|is more extraordinary than a reference to such records, 
deeply interesting to my respected parent as to my future ‘in order to prove what were the feelings and opinions by 
career; yet, somehow, my one day’s association with! which we have been acted upon at some former period of 
wits and worldlings had very muck altered the tone and | our lives. * 
character of my sentiments towards the old lady. I felt} The first was to be sungin the character of Sir Jeffery 
rather ashamed of my dutiful anxiety about her, and | Boot-top, by Mathews, founded upon an incident in real 
wondered what had hitherto made me so diffident in|life; and thus it ran :-— 
speaking out my mind, which, in the end, I resolved to . 
do, cost what it might. SONG. 
But a circumstance occurred the next day which, at |The plump Lady Tott to her husband one day 
any other time, would have been regarded by me as most | Said, “ Let us go driving this evening, I pray.” 


with a penalty marked upon it if used in Great Britain, 


“ Well, where shall we go?” said Sir Tilbury Tott. 
“ Why, iy love,” said my lady, “ the weather is hot, 
Suppose we drive round by the water,— 
The water,— 
Suppose we drive round by the water.” 


The dinner was ended, the claret was “ done,” 

|The knight getting up,—getting down was the sun,— 
And my lady agog for heart-slaughter ; 

When Sir Tilbury, lazy, like cows after grains, 

Said, « The weather is low’ring, ny love ; sec, it rains— 
Only look at the drops in the water,— 

The water,— 

Only look at the drops in the water. 


” 


Lady Tott, who, when earnestly fixed on a drive, 
Overcame all excuses Sir ‘Til might contrive, 
Had her bonnet and parasol brought her: 
Says she, “ Dear Sir Til, don’t let me ask in vain; 
The dots in the pond which you take to be rain 
Are nothing but flies in the water,— 
The water,— 
Are nothing but flies in the water.” 
Sir Tilbury saw that he could not escape ; 
So he put on his coat, with a three-doubled cape, 
And then by the hand gently caught her; 
And lifting ber up to his high one-horse « shay,” 
She settled her “ things,” and the pair drove away, 
And skirted the edge of the water,— 
The water,— 
And skirted the edge of the water. 


Sir Til was quite right; on the top of his crown, 

Like small si.ot in volleys, the rain peppered down,—= 
Only small shot would do much more slaughter,— 

Till the gay Lady Tott, who was getting quite wet, 

Said, “« My dear Sir T. T.,” in a kind of half pet, 

“Turn back, for I’m drenched with rain-water,— 

Rain-water,— 
Turn back, for I'm drenched with rain-water.” 


“Oh, dear Lady T.,” said Til, winking his eye, 
“ You every thing know so much better than I,” 
(Por, when angry, with kinduess he fought her,) 
“You may fancy this rain, as [ did betore ; 
But you showed me my folly ;—'tis really no more 
Than the skimming of flies in the water,— 

The water,— 
The skimming of flies in the water.” 


He drove her about for an hour or two, 
Till her ladyship’s clothes were completely soaked 
through, 
Then, home to Tott Cottage he brought her, 
And said, * Now Lady T., by the joke of to-night, 
[li reign over you; for you'll own that I’m right, 
And know rain, ma‘am, from flies in the water,— 
‘he water,— 
Know rain, ma’am, from flies in the water.” 


This was one of the effusions for the sake of which 
[ abandoned my studies, neglected my parent, and ex- 
pended two hours; yet [ confess, when it was finished, 
[ thought I had “ done it.” But I had another to do; 
for it had been hinted to me, during the time that my 
maiden production was undergoing the process of ex- 
amination by the manager, that it wanted enlivening ; 
and, moreover, that if Mr. Mathews had a song, Mr, 
Liston would expect to have one also; that these were 
little points of professional etiquette which were as 
rigidly observed as the ‘rules and ceremonies of other 
services; and that there would be as great an impro. 
prie‘y in offering a secondary part to a first-rate actor, or 
putting a secondary actor into a first-rate part, as there 
would be in giving a lieutenant a fiekd-oflicer’s command, 
or sending a commander to commission a seventy-four, 

I was somewhat puzzled for a subject, fancying that 
the songs of a drama should have some reference to the 
plot and dialogue of the piece; but upon this point I 
was very speedily enlightened. Instead of following 











important and exciting ; as it was, it made but little effect. (Lady Tott was an alderman’s daughter. ) 
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the example of Gay, in the “ Beggar's Opera,” Bicker- 
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stall, in “ Love in a Village,” or Sheridan, in the “ Du- ither’s letter, and upon the solicitude which I well knew 


enna,” in which operas the music seems but an adjunct /my excellent parent would feel as to my decision ; but I 
he songs the natural sentiments found this a much moresdifficult task than the grave and 


to the dialogue, and tl 


arising out of it, only versitied,—I was told that, much |sober-minded may suppose. 
after the fashion of the man who introduced his story of myself, some trivial accident would scatter my thoughts ; 
a gun, dpropos to nothing, a song, no matter what its|and while I was pondering upon my future destiny, I 
subject or purport, might be cleverly and properly intro-|found myself singing the most important passages of 
|Cuthbert’s despatch to the tune of the “ Sprig of Shil- 


duced by three lines of preparatory prose. 


The moment I had settled 


This principle established, | had no hesitation in pro-|lelagh,” to which I had written my ridiculous parody. 


ceeding to my task, 
parodize tragedies, 


At that period it was the rage to | 
James Smith wrote a parody on hours had elapsed, and no tidings of my drama. 


I was still in the agonies of suspense—eight-and-forty 
Every 


holds out his hand to lift his brother into the same 
station.” 

« Why, yes,” said I; “but, after all, what ie the sta- 
tion? He is only a merchant—now the law leads to 
the highest honours, and xg 

“So it does,” replied my mother; “but as you have 
yourself decided against striving for those honours, why 
try back upon what you have rejected, in order to draw 
acomparison unfavourable to what now presents itself?” 

“]T should never make a lawyer,” said I; “ and—I do 
not think I should like to be a merchant—there is some- 








“George Barnwell;”? Horace Twiss did another; and|man fancies his own affairs of paramount importance. thing in the words shop and counting-house discordant 
: P | 2 aA . | pa” 
Theodore Hook indulged the town with one upon/| Dennis the critic eame away from the sea-side because |to my ear. 


« Othello,” and, I believe, a second e.ctremely fucetious |he fancied the king of France was sending a ship to| 


“T think,” said Miss Crab,—and what she said was 


ridicule of “ Hamlet.” The good taste of such proceed-|carry him off, in consequence of his having written a true enough,—“ Gilbert prefers being a gentleman to any 
. . 7 . . . . oa " . ” 
ings [do not mean to discuss; that these things had |severe squib against him in the shape of a pamphlet; other occupation, 


been successful was enough for me, and I determined to}and I once knew a young man who, expressing to me| 
1 accordingly produced the fol-|his anxiety that a leave of absence which was about to | character,” said my mother, “and I apprehend, that if he 


follow in the wake, and 
lowing travestie of * ‘ 


«“ He has not means sufficient to maintain him in that 


Venice Preserved,” which was tobe granted him should be correct to the letter, told me |rely upon his talents for dramatic literature to make up 


receive additional point and piquancy by being sung |that he was the more solicitous, as he had only entered |the deficiency, he will only reap what alone grow in 


with an Irish brogue :— 
Tune—‘the Sprig of Shillelagh. 


Och, tell me the trath new, and did you ne'er hear 
Of a pair of big traitors, called Jaffier and Pierre, 


the service three days before, and the eyes of the whole 
army were upon him, 

It never occurred to me, while I earnestly watched 
jevery knock or ring at the door in expectation of Mr. 


}Colman’s fiat, that Mr. Colman had fifty other things to 


jabundance in that field—regrets and disappointments,” 
My mother had touched the right chord. 

| Well, for my part,” said Miss Crab, “I wish there 

| was not such a thing as a playhouse or a player; they 

lare the ruin of more young people than any thing else 


Who thought that their country was shockingly served! |do besides reading my farce—that perhaps he had never |in the world.” 


Who met in the dark and the night, and the fogs,— 
Who “howl'd at the moon,” and call’d themselves * dogs,” 
Till Jaffier to Pierre pledged his honour and life, 
And into the bargain his iligant wife— 

3y which very means was ould Venice preserved ! 


The ringleaders held a snug club in the town, 
The object of which was to knock the doge down, 
thought he had swerved. 


Because from his duty they 
They met every evening, and more was their fault, 
At the house of a gentleman, Mr. Renault, 
Who—och, the spalpeon!—whea they all went away, 
Stayed at home, and made love to the swect Mrs. J.,.— 

By which, in the ead, was ould Venice preserved. 
When Jaflier came back, his most delicate belle— 
Belvidera they call’d her—determined to tell 

How she by old Renault that night had been served. 
This blew up a breeze, and made Jaffier repent 
Of the plots he had laid: to the senate he went. 

He got safe home by twelve: his wife bade him not fail ; 
And by half-after-one he was 


By which, as we'll see, was 


nug in the jail— 
ould Venice preserve 1, 


The doge and the court, when J.’s story they’d heard, 
Thought it good for the country to forfeit their word, 

And break the conditions they should have observed ; 
So they sent the police out to clear every street, 


And bring whoimsvever by chance they might meet ; 


And before the bright sun was aloft in the skv, 


"Twenty-two of the party were sentencs d to die,— 
! 


And that was the way was ould Venice preserved. 


Mr. Jaffier, who ’peach’d, was let off at the time ; 
Bat that wouldn’t do, he committed a crime, 

Which punishment more than his others deserved ; 
So when Pierre was condemn’d, to the scaffold he went. 
Pierre whisper’d and nodded, and J. said « Content.” 
They mounted together, till kind Mr. J., 

Having stabb’d Mr. P., served himself the same way,— 

And so was their honour in Venice preserved, 


But och! what a scene, when the beautiful Bell, 
At her father’s, found out how her dear husband fell! 
The sight would the stoutest of hearts have unnerved. 
She did nothing but tumble, and squabble, and-rave, 
And try to scratch J., with her nails, from the grave. 
This lasted three months, when, cured of her pain, 
She chuck’d off her weeds and got married again— 
By which very means was this Venws preserved. 


In this piece of tom-foolery I trace the first fruits of 


that disposition to treat high and serious subjects farci- 


cally which is engendered and fostered in the society of 


those who, as my poor mother said in her letter, from 
which I have already made an extract, are habituated to 
judge of real events histrionically. The effect the thing 
produced at the time remains to be told. 

Having done my task, I inclosed my effusions to my 
Mecenas, and prepared for my departure on the next 
morning to Teddington, endeavouring if possible to fix 
my thoughts upon the proposition contained in my  bro- 


» 
~ 


‘even opened it. [ did not then know the story of Sheridan 
land the playwright, which is vouched for, upon good 
| uthority. The playwright had sent a comedy to Mr. 
course heard nothing more of his comedy. He waited 
}six months patiently—the season was then over, and he 
therefore resolved to wait on till the next season began : 
he did so—he then called at Mr. Sheridan’s, who at that 
| time lived in George street, Hanover-square—not at home, 
lof course—he then despatched a note—no answer—an- 
| other—ditto—another call—still the same result. At 
|last, however, the author hit upon the expedient of post- 


ling himself in the hall, on a day in the evening of which 





|there was to be an important debate in the house of 


jcommons. "This was a blockade which even the inge- 
jnuity of the wit could not evade ; the author was there- 
jfore admitted. 

His inquiries were respectful, but earnest. “ My 
comedy, Mr, Sheridan—I a 
| * Yes—to be sure—clearly—the 
| 
| 
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“ Fashionable Involvements, in five acts,” said the 
author, helping his great friend to the name, which he 
hoped might recall the work to his recollection—a hope 
most vain. 

* Upon my word,” said Sheridan, “I—I'm in a great 
hurry—I really don’t remember—I am afraid your play 
has been somehow mislaid.” 

* Mislaid ! exclaimed the anxious parent of the lost 
bantling. My dear sir, if it is, | am ruined—I have no 
copy of it.” 

“It is very unfortunate,” said Mr. Sheridan, “ very— 
[in sure I regret-—I——” 

«But what can I do, sir?” said the author. 

«J tell you what, my dear friend,” replied Mr. Sheri- 
dan, ‘ [cannot promise you your own play back, because 
I don’t know where any of the last year’s pieces are ; 
but if you will open that table-drawer, you will find a 
great number that have been sent me this year; you 
may take any three of those in exchange, and do what 
you like with them.” 

Had I at the time when I was so sensitively alive to the 
fate of my farce known this Aistoriette, I should perhaps 
have been better able to regulate my expectations. 

On the following morning I proceeded to Teddington, 
and found my mother, and her friend and companion 
Miss Crab, at home; my reception was every thing that 
ought to have been delightful to a fond and dutiful son ; 
somehow it was unsatisfactory, and Miss Crab was so 
plain, and the place was so quiet, and they began to talk 
seriously to me, and when I heard them both expressing 
themselves sentimentally, I could scarcely hold my tongue 
to listen to them. 

“ Gilbert,” said my mother, “ after what you have said 
with regard to making the law your profession, I think 
I should not be justified in endeavouring to force your 
inclinations ; but, painful as it would be to me when the 
time came to part with you, I do think this pro- 
posal of Cuthbert’s merits your best attention ; you see 
he is well established, his prospects are bright, and he 





a 
/ Sheridan for perusal, and of course approval, and of 


I thought I never saw Crab look so frightful as she did 
vat the moment she uttered that little speech. 
| “Ido not quite agree with you there,” said my ad- 
_mirable parent: “I believe a well-regulated stage, speak- 
ing both morally and politically, might be rendered highly 
serviceable to the people, not more for amusement than 
for instruction—for when is instruction so gladly received 
as through the means of rational amusement ?—it has 
the same effect upon the mind as indirect taxation has 
upon the purse—no sudden and abrupt demand is made 
which at once enforces a claim, and proclaims a superi- 
ority ; and if morality and virtue were exhibited in their 
beauties, and vice and dissipation held up in their de- 
formity through the medium of the theatre, great good 
might ensue.” 

«“ Ay,” said Miss Crab, “but they are not; all the 
things the people run after, now-a-days, are either gin- 
gerbread pantomimes, culled from Mother Bunch, or 
stupid farces translated from the French.” 

Miss Crab looked more hideous than she did before ; 

but what could I say? If I defended the stage and 
farces, it would have led to endless controversies—if I 
discarded them, I should instantly have been doomed to 
|a pair of canvass sleeves, and perhaps an apron; posted 
‘behind a counter, or stuck up on a high stool from nine 
jill five, with a pen behind my ear, in some wretched 
|hole of an office in a dark lane in the city. 
The great difficulty I had to contend with in these 
| controversial conversations, as they threatened to be, and 
which I have before noticed, arose from the fact that, al- 
though I certainly had not at that time an income suf- 
ficient for the indulgence of my favourite pursuits, and 
the enjoyment of my natural amusements, as I held 
them to be, I should be quite rich enough to please my- 
self at the death of my mother. If she had lived to 
this hour, and I remained poor, I should have been but 
too happy ; and I felt it impossible to explain to her the 
real grounds of my apparent carelessness of my future 
prospects. It was clear, too, that she was fast declining; 
and this very circumstance rendered it utterly out of the 
question to alluue to an event which seemed to me too 
probably not far distant. I therefore resolved to temporise, 
and at last hit upon an expedient which, before I had 
turned my mind theatrically, perhaps would not have 
occurred to me, in order to gain time. 

I suggested to my mother what I considered the in- 
expediency of plunging at once into mercantile life 
without some more distinct and explicit statement from 
Cuthbert. All that he said, tempting as I admit it to 
have been, was said generally, and, for the most part, 
hypothetically. “Ido not think it would be a bad plan 
for Gilbert to do so and so ;” and “if” he did, he “ might 
perhaps ;” and “if he might perhaps,’ why then, per- 
haps, “I might be able,” and so on. I argued that this 
was an invitation hardly strong enough to adopt as cre- 
dentials for the total alteration of pursuits and prospects, 
and what I considered my immolation in a counting- 
house. 








My mother listened attentively to what I said, and 
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GILBERT GURNEY. 





appeared rather struck by my reasoning, although she 
did not see that Cuthbert could have said more, being, 
as he was, ignorant of what course I had shaped for 
myself in England. 
«Tam sure,” said Miss Crab, “it is as plain as the 
nose on my face ? 
I looked st her, and thought, whatever it is, nothing 
can be plainer. 
« ——that Cuthbert wishes Gilbert to go to him; that 
there are bright prospects, the realisation of which de- 
pends only upon his preparatory attention and assiduity 
here. If I were you, my dear Mrs, Gurney, I would 
not hesitate a moment.” 
I could have strangled her. 
« There,” continued she, “is that highly respectable 
Indian house, Curry, Raikes, Yellowly, Lefevre, and 
Company.” 
« Mercy on us, Miss Crab,” said I, “have you made 
that firm, with all their orientally bilious names, to ter- 





rify me.” 

“Not a bit, Mr. Gurney,” said Miss Crab, «I know 
them intimately well; and, if your mother chooses, I 
will write to Mr. Yellowly, who is my particular friend, 
such a letter as will ensure you “i 
the highest stool in the darkest corner of their 

counting-house,” interrupted I, forgetting at once my 
notions of temporising. 

«Oh! sir,” said Miss Crab, “if Iam to be subjected 
to such farcical remarks as these, and you are determined 
to throw cold water upon this scheme, I have done.” 

“I think, Miss Crab,” said my mother, “ Gilbert’s idea 
isnot a bad one. He is yet young. A few months’ 
postponement can do no harm.” 

“ There I differ with you entirely, Mrs. Gurney,” said 
Miss Crab. “ At Ais time of life, and in the society and 
habits into which he has fallen, six or eight months will 
make all the difference in the world.” 

“T fancy,” said my mother, “that I know Gilbert 
pretty well: and I believe that, although idle, and gay, 
and thoughtless, he will never suffer himself to be led 
into conduct or circumstances likely to affect me or dis- 
honour himself, If we were immediately to avail our- 
selves of your kind offer of writing to the gentleman you 
have named, and he were admitted to a participation in 
the duties of his office, and, after a severe probation of 
eight or ten months, Cuthbert’s offer should turn out of 
less importance than we at first imagined it, we should 
have lost so much time.” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Miss Crab; “ wouldn’t Gilbert 
be much better employed posting ledgers and copying 
letters all the day, than lounging in the streets and writ- 
ing farces?_ There is no disgrace in a mercantile life ; | 
and supposing he never went to India at all, what would | 
he be the worse for knowing what he would learn in the 
city ?” 

I could scarcely listen complacently to the odious in- 
terruptions and interference of my mother’s most excel- 
lent and disagreeable friend. I could not endure the 
woman for talking so sensibly ; yet I saw that, with a 
parent’s partiality, my mother leant very much to my 
views ; and I found, not without reason, that her readi- 
ness to acquiesce with me in the proposal of giving time 
for consideration arose from a latent unwillingness to lose 
lny society altogether, and doom me to a transportation 
for life—for such, a residence in India seems to those 
who have never quitted their “ fatherland,” and who be- 
lieve, with great reason where England is concerned, 
that “ there’s no place like home.” 

It was somewhat past ten o’clock at night when I 
mounted my horse at my mother’s gate to return to Lon- 
don, and I must confess that I felt as if I had achieved a 
great deal in the course of my visit, in spite of fate and 
Miss Crab. I had, in fact, left my affairs, as far as re- | 
garded India, Cuthbert, and the partnership, much as I | 
had begun upon them, with this signal advantage in my 
favour, that they had been under discussion and nothing 
had been decided upon, so that I felt myself quite at 
liberty to go with a snaffle until my excellent mother 
thought proper to apply the curb. 


’ 





“ 





There was one point upon which the old gentlewoman | day at five o'clock, if I happened to be disengaged, and 


was particularly susceptible and tenacious, but upon 
which, as it happened, I had not yet seen reason to give 
her any uneasiness. She had—next to the playhouses 
and the actresses—a most sensitive and matronly horror 


|the downy cheeks, the pouting lips, and all the rest of 


who enliven and illuminate the world; and proportion- 
ably fearful that I should fall a prey to some young ad- 
venturess, which, considering what I possessed in the 
way of prize-money, was really not ground for serious 
alarm ; for it was clear that nobody who had any thing 
would think of making a good speculation by catching a 


cautioning me against the artillery of bright eyes, or the 
music of soft words, because, being a woman, although 
my mother, she perhaps was aware that the very surest 
method of setting a young heart on, is by warning it off. 
“I'm driving the pig to Cork,” says Paddy, «but don’t 
you let him hear ¢hat—he thinks he is going to Bandon.” 
Prohibit, prevent, and warn, and see the consequences. 

What happened to the ostler and the priest ?—TI be- 
lieve it is an old story, but never mind—it is in point. 
An ostler of the Popish persuasion annually paid two 
shillings and threepence halfpenny to his priest to con- 
fess and whitewash him at Easter. Down on his knees 
did he lay open his heart to the padre, and tell every 
thing he had done amiss during the preceding year. 
“ Father,” says Paddy, “I water the whisky, I take half 
a quartern out of every peck of oats, and I charge four- 
pence for horsekeeping, and give my master but three- 
pence.” —« Tell me,” says the padre, “do you never 
grease the horses’ teeth to prevent their eating the beans?” 
—“ Never, your reverence, never!” cries Paddy, with 
tears in his eyes.—* Good boy, get up wid ye then,” says 
the padre ; “tip us the thirteeners, and you are clean as 
a whistle for the next twelve months.” 

Those twelve months over, back comes the priest. 
The same mummery goes on; the same kneeling down 
and confessing to the absolving padre,—whose infallible 
power of absolution is best tested by the fact that the 
infallible head of the church himself, who can excom- 
municate and absolve every Roman Catholic in the 
world, confesses to his own particular chaplain,—and 
then we have the ostler at it again; the same questions 
are repeated, the same admissions made—till at last 
Dominie reiterates his inquiry, “ Have you not greased 
the horses’ teeth to prevent their eating the beans?” 
Different from that of the preceding year was the answer 
to this—* Yes, your reverence, I have.” —“ How !” ex- 
claims Doctor O’Doddipole ; “what! an accession of 
crime as you draw nearer the grave! Howcomes this ! 
Last year, you told me you had never done such a thing ; 
how happens it that this year you have ?”’—*« Plase yout 
reverence,” says the ostler, “I'd never have had sich a 
thought in my head if your reverence hadn't been kind 
enough to put it there.” 


Upon this principle, I suppose, my excellent mother 
never directly cautioned me about the sparkling eyes, 


the charms so likely to catch such a person as I then was, 
lest “her reverence should put strange thoughts into my 
head.’ However, thoughts Aad been there, without her 
putting; and I verily believe if my new and absorbing 
passion for Thespian pursuits had not luckily intervened, 
I should have engaged myself to one of the very pret- 
tiest girls in the world, who shall be nameless, and whom, 
many years afterwards, I met in France—a widow, with 
two thread-paper daughters, unluckily for themselves, 
extremely like their late respectable father. In the sequel, 
however, it will be seen that if I were only singed in my 
coup d’essai,1 got considerably more damaged in my 
subsequent. career. 

The one great point of delay having been gained, I 
felt myself more at ease than I had been for the previous 
week or fortnight. A sanguine mind always sees day- 
light through the darkness—and upon the principle and 
in the hope which all through life have sustained me, I 
fancied that “ something would turn up” before the pos- 
sible return of letters from Cuthbert, which might fa- 
vourably decide the question now in abeyance. 

On my return home I found, much to my delight, that 
my farce had been read—ay, and approved—for a note 
which I discovered lying upon nfy table, from my Me 
cenas, informed me that he would call on me the next 


take me over to Melina-place and introduce me to Mr. 
Colman, who wished us to dine with him. This, it may 
be easily imagined, was to me as decided a “ command” 
as if it had come from George, king of England, instead 


lad who had nothing. She never went the length of 
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a moment to elapse before 1 answered my friend in the 


affirmative. 

I scarcely recollect how the intervening hours were 
passed; my friend and c/-devant fellow-pupil (who con- 
tinued to “ make believe” in Lincoln’s-inn) was of course 
apprised of my premier pas, and [ received his warm 
congratulations upon my initiatory success. ‘The mere 
routine of eating, drinking, and sleeping, had in it no- 
thing of interest, except as the performance of those 
ordinary functions served as points by which to reckon 
time, until the hour for my introduction to the proprietor 
was to take place. 

That hour at length arrived: punctual to the minute, 
my friend knocked at my door, and we proceeded to- 
gether to Melina-place. I there found mine host every 
thing that was agreeable. I met four or five persons of 
either sex, all delightful in their way. Mr. Colman 
suggested one or two alterations, which it would be need- 
less to say were improvements, in my drama: and having 
despatched what I fancied our important business, we 
sat down to dinner, somewhere about six. How delightful 
the party was, may perhaps best be imagined from the 
fact, that we did not separate for the evening until five 
in the morning, when I returned home enchanted with 
the amusements of the day and night. 

Every thing was now en train. The following Friday 
—a day from which, for the commencement of any un- 
dertaking, I have a great and unconquerable aversion— 
was fixed for the reading of my farce, and tny eyes were 
gladdened the very next morning, by secing in the play- 
bills an announcement, technically (as I afterwards dis- 
covered) called “ underlined,” that a new farce Was in 
rehearsal and would speedily be produced. 

The Friday came ; and for the first time in my life I 
found myself in the green-room of a theatre—it was 
literally a green room, into which light was admitted by 
a thing like a cucumber-frame at one end of it. It was 
matted, and round the walls ran a bench covered with 
faded green stuff, whereupon the dramatis persone de- 
posited themselves until called to go on the stage; a 
looking-glass under the skylight, and a large bottle of 
water and a tumbler on the chimney-piece, completed 
the furniture of this classic apartment. 

Upon the special occasion of reading my farce, a table, 
with pens, ink, and paper, was introduced, and deposited 
in one corner of the room under the cucumber-trame, 
and at which the reader was topreside. ‘The actors and 
actresses began to assemble. I was introduced to such 








of them as were concerned in the performance of my 


hopeful work; and having declined to undertake the 
reading myself, the manager proceeded to execute that 


task. 

A dead silence prevailed as he delivered, in a hurric d, 
monotonous tone, all the pointed and witty dialognes of 
the first scene, upon which | had spent so mueh time, 
and to which I had devoted so much attention, Nota 
smile did I see; Liston, from whom I had expeeted all 


the compliments of excessive laughter at the jokes in- 


troduced into his part, sat still and mute. the very picture 
of gravity, until the reader came to a bit which I had 
intended to be marvellously comic, when he made a face 
of so grotesque a character of extreme disapprobation, 
that Mrs. Gibbs burst into a loud fit of merriment, which 
was only moderated by a sort of adinonitory look from 
Mathews,—who had the best part in the piece,—to spare 
the feelings of the young author. 

For nearly an hour and a quarter did I endure this 
purgatorial process; and I must admit, that, during that 
period, my feelings of self-complacency had undergone 
a very important change. Just as I anticipated a posi- 
tive cheer, at a dénowement which T was quite sure must 
be unexpected, I looked round, and saw Mrs. Davenport, 
the main-stay of my plot, fast asleep, with her head ina 
corner; and the aforesaid Liston, another of my props, 
tickling her nose with the end of her parasol. It then 
occurred to me, that it would have been better that I 
should not have been present, inasmuch as in my ab- 
sence, those ladies and gentlemen, who, regardless of my 
agonies and sensitiveness, thus practically exhibited their 
perfect indifference to my “ work,” might have expressed 
their opinions in cabinet, and while they disapproved 
some portion of the performance, might have sugge sted 
improvements in others. When the reading was over, 
nobody said capital, or even good, or even tolerable. One 








of the designing wiles of the young woman creatures|of George, king of the dramatists; and I did not allow 
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of the gentlemen asked, “ When is this thing to be put 
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in rehearsal!’ “To-morrow,” was the reply, “ and it 
must be out to-morrow week.” 

« fo-inorrow week !” 
this infernal part, nine lengths and a half, by to-morrow 
week, besides all the stock business 1” 

“7 think,” seid Mrs. Davenport, “that 7 should be 
betier out of the farce than in it. Mrs. Kendall, or Mrs 
Wall, would do just as well for all there is to do.” 

* Any body would do as well as me,” whispered Lis- 
ton; and then Mes. Gibbs mide her joyous, hoandsoni 


said one; “how am I to studs 


face loos hi 


‘ 


asigaef perfect acquiescence in Mr. Liston’s opmion. 
[ fels taat PT could not endure their comments any 

lonzer, so sougzit salely bn fhiobt, and got out of the rr 

gions, lato which at length, ater many years workin 

IL ad obtained admission, not, however, Witsout attract 
, | 

itt 


> 


down the street wita ime, aud gave 


[ nust reconcile mivscit to lose one or two of tue prin 


cipal peroemmers; addins, thac it was always the wi-es 


plan to iet a disconteate i actor g 


Ive up the part of wine) 
they say they can make nothing of a character, generally 
back their opinions by their acting on the first night. 
Here began those difiiculties and annoyances by which! 
the progress of a dramatic author is impeded: the opere-| 
tion of small jealousies which the uninitiated cannot com- 
prehend ; the great vanities which the unenlightened are 
unable to appreciate; and the combinations for and} 


. ‘ | 
which are hidden from the common eye, but the work-} 


against certain persons and purposes, the intricacies of 
ings of which, more or less, affect every individual} 
brought into contact with the dramatic departinent ot! 
English literature. The thing, however, was too far| 
gone to retract, and I resolved to bear with fortitude evils! 
th T thea was foolish enough to think great, and) 


submit myself to the guidance of those who, of course! 


whi 


much better than Tecould be supposed to do, understood 
the nature of such proceedings. 

The next morning was our first rehecrsal. The coo! 
nosphere of the theatre in a bot summer's day, blended | 
with the peculiar smell which all theatres have, was to! 
me quite refreshing and invigorating; and when I found} 
myself referred to by such of the performers as were pre- 
sent, for my views and opinions of how this should be} 
said, and how that should be done, I felt tolerably recon: | 
ciled to the absence of two or three of the « stars” by 


whom I had hoped to see my work adorned and illu- 


‘The efforts of five days perfected the work of rehearsal. 
My * Venice Pieserved” song—the idol of my he art—| 
was omitted, because tue gentleman who was Mr. Lis, 
ton’s substitute could not sing—a failing which I the less 
deplored, inasmuch as Mr. Liston, even if he had acted 
the part, had declined singing the song. My misfor- 
tenes, however, did net end here; for as it had been re-| 
solved to omit that song, and as the young lady who 
Was to enact my heroine sang no more than Mr. Liston’s! 

ccessor, it was considered not usual to ha-e one song) 
il, a piece not musical, and so out they cut my * Flies} 
in the Water.” I own these two sacrifices cost me a} 
pang, but it was decreed by better judges than myseli,| 
and away they went. 

The tame now crew neat when my fate was to be de-! 
cided, and no rational person can possibly believe how| 
much [Twas agitated on the morning of performance. | 
The sight of my tithe, flaring in huze red letters ir 
the play-bills, was in the highest degree gratifying to my | 
eye. Ll stopped and perused the affche as if it had been | 
a document of the highest public interest. I fancied I) 
vas known in the street as the author of the new piece | 
—t! walked upon air, But as the evening drew nigh, 1} 
felt that aching pain of anxiety, which, in other days, | 
such interests could excite ; and when it was time to go} 
to the theatre, I scarcely knew whether I should be able 
to endure the trial. 

Alter the opera of * Inkle and Yarico” came my drama. 
I was placed in the manager's box, allotted the seat of 
honour behind the ¢reid/age, favoured by the presence of 
two of the handsomest and most agreeable ladies in Lon- 
don, and treated in the kindest possible manner. Over- 
ture over—curtain up—I listened to my own words 
fearfully and tremblingly ; not that I heard quite so many 
of them as I had confidently expected, seeing that most 
of the Jow comedians substituted, for what they had not 
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leous inmy eyes for the moment, by givin, | 

ye 
{we sat. 
| 
} 
| 
| 
i that the gods in the galleries had been equily well bred ! 


* s . } of 
the notice of my good-natured Mecanas, wuo walaes 
ne Lis Opinioa, tha | 


| 

| 

! | 

he complained ; tor your leaders of tue profession, it| 


|—I anticipated the misery of my poor mother at the 


performances ; and, besides, a man when he is first up 





learned, speeches and dialo 
i had written ; indeed, during the greater part of the first 
tet, the voice of the prompter was more generaliy audible 
‘han those of the actors. Still, however, we went on 
moothly, but not with that spirit which I had antici- 
pated ; and when the curtain fell, at the close of the first 
wt, the audience gave no signs of either approbation or 
lissent, and the only sound which I heard in any way 
ndi ative of popular opinion, was the loud twanging cf 
n elderly gentleman’s nose, who was fast aslecp, with 
iis head reclined against the partition of the box in which 





The second act began, and in the middle of the secon: 

cene of it, several par ies removed themselves from he 
: * 

wer boxes, evidently tired of what was going on. Would 


weir patience, however, wes not proot against my drollery 
—o.e pont of which, a cant phrase by my here, Su 
lor-my Boot-top, of » How d’ye know—don t you think 
<0 1” appeared, after innuinerable repetitions, to make the 
‘irst seat in the pit angry—they began to groan, and then 
to answer Sir Jeremy’s questions, with shouts of “ No, 
no, no !’—these, by a natural transition, were converted 
into cries of « Off, off, off!” and at a quarter after eleven 
o'clock, the green curtain of the Theatre Royal, Hay- 
market, descended upon my condemned farce, and con- 
cluded my career as a dramatic author. 

I had anticipated a triumph—I had encountered a de- 
feat. It was in vain I cracked the joke of + laudatur ab 
hiss,’—in vain affected to laugh at my own disaster. | 
rejected the gay supper which had been prepared to await 
the successful young author, and returned to my lodg- 
ings ashamed to look even the servants in the face; | 
hurried to bed in the full consciousness of my failure, and 
the certain malevolence of the accounts of that failure, as 
they would appear the next day in the criticisms of the 
newspapers. I slept littte—I made a hundred different 
resoives—I hoped at least my name would be kept secret 


publicity of my overthrow, in which she, of course, would 
find ample ground for congratulating herself upon her 
unheeded eflorts to save me from such an exposure. 
at length determited to fly the scene of my mortification 
as soon as possible, and by nine o’clock I had quitted my 
lodgings, and was on my road to the maternal roof at 
Teddington, 


_ 
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CHAPTER III. 


As I cantered down towards Teddington, all the events 
of the preceding evening passed in review before me. I 
almost hoped that I had only had a frightful dream, and 
that the scene and proceedings at the playhouse were all 
images of a disordered brain—but the hope was vain; 
and already in the streets the playbills of the day nega- 
tively declared my defeat by announcing “ Peeping 
Tom,” or « The Village Lawyer,” or some such ancient 
favourite, instead of a repetition of my doomed drama. 

Breakfast appears to me to have been destined for a 
solitary meal—nothing to me is less endurable than a 
breaktast party. I love the lengthened lounging meal 
made up of eating, drinking, and reading; but there is 
nothing social or sociable in its attributes; one cannot 
“hob-nob” in tea or coffee. Moreover, it is an ungrace- 
ful meal. Egg-eating and prawn-picking are not delicate 


and just down, if he tries his mind and temper by a 
moral “ spirit-level,” wiil tind that break{ast-time is not 
the time for company or conversation. Most esp. cially, 
then, was I disqualitied for a pudlic breakfast at my mo- 
ther’s on this particular day, with Miss Crab for a com- 
panion. I therefore resolved to call a halt at Richmond 
and take my matutinal meal at the Castle, an inn full of 
delightful associations in my mind, and where the cool- 
ness of the breeze and the fragrance of the flowers pro- 
mised to moderate the fever into which I had fidgeted 
inyself, 

I was, however, mistaken ; for just as one of the wait- 
ers had arranged my table, and the huge urn, hissing and 
sputtering forth its steam and smoke, was put down, an- 
other officious varlet, with a smirk and bow, laid upon 
the cloth the “ Morning Chronicle.” Little could he 
conceive the dread and apprehensions with which I re- 
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skinned as a whig, I could not venture even to unfold 
the paper. I waited till the servants had retired, and 
then respectfuily and fearfully lifted the front page and 
peeped into that part of the journal usually appropriated 
to “ theatricals.” I saw the great word “ theatricals” 
stare me in the face, and I hastily left my hold and closed 
the leaf with the haste and trepidation with which, in 
after years, I might have started back from the hiss of g 
snuke or the growl of a tiger. 

At length, having fortitied my courage by a sip of 
coffee, | again approached the dreaded page, and having 
with fingers as cold as ice opened the paper, read as 
follows :— 


* Theatricals —Last night a new farce was acted at 
the Haymarket Theatre ; as it was fina!ly and decidedly 
condemned, any further notice of the absurd abortion 
would be supe:fluous.” 


After reading this short, pithy paragraph, I felt that 
sort of gratitude to the writer, which a culprit may Le 
supposed to feel for an executioner who puts him speedi- 
ly out of pain: there was no tedious process of strangu- 
lation in this—no roasting before a slow fire—the bolt 
was drawn and the spine of my vanity breken without 
any lingering preparation. I thought “ absurd abortion” 
rather a strong term; but I was glad to find that my 
name had escaped either the knowledge or the notice of 
the critic. I felt comparatively calm and easy, not at the 
moment reflecting that there were more newspapers than 
one published in London. 

It was in this temper of mind that I heard—it was then 
past eleven o’clock—merry peals of laughter ringing by 
a company which, unperceived by me, had taken po:- 
session of the pavilion which opens on the terrace before 
the house, and which appeared to be excited by some 
waggeries of which I could not exactly comprehend the 
nature or character. I never was a listener or an eaves- 
dropper : but the most incurious person in the world will 
admit, that nothing is so tantalising as to hear laughter 
in an adjoining room without being aware of the cause, 
and nothing so worrying as to be treated with conversa- 
tion through a wainscot which never rises above a sort 
of mumbling, grumbling noise, in sound something like 
what Colman, in his preface to the «Iron Chest,” de- 
scribes as the distinguishing characteristics of the late 
John Kemble’s voice—* Flies in a bottle—frogs in a 
marsh—wind in a crevice—and the drone of a bagpipe.” 
I could not—fond as I then was of laughing—endure to 
hear mirth going on, and not somehow contrive to be a 
partaker and participator. I admit, therefore, that I pro- 
truded my head from my breakfast-room window to catch 
some clue to the gaiety of,my noisy neighbours. 

“T wonder,” said one, whose voice sounded peculiarly 
familiar to me, “1 wonder where the poor devil is to- 
day !” 

“ Dangling on a beam in his garret by a silk pocket- 
handkerchief,”’ replied somebody, whose tone and accent 
I also thought I recognised. 

“No;” rejoined a third, “his suspense was over last 
night—to be sure, my dear friend, the idea of bringing 
out that infernal farce !”’ 

“I did it to please the boy,” answered somebody. “I 
liked the fellow and could not say no to the goose ; but 
as for his farce, I admit it deserved to be condemned as 
much as any thing I ever saw. The only hits in it I 
put in myself, but they were s) overlaid by his own ori- 
ginal twaddle, that they were lost to the million.” 

I felt the blood tingling in my ears and cheeks: the 
people were talking of me—I thought I could not be 
mnistaken. 

«“ Well,” said one of the amiable ladies, who had acted 
as my bottl—smelling bottle—holder the night before, 
“ poor fellow, [ pity him very much ; he may be foolish, 
and I think he is, but he is remarkably good natured.” 
“ Perhaps,” said some odious person, “ you presently 
will find out that he is good looking.” A roar of laugh- 
ter followed this, which had nearly killed me. 

« Saracen’s head,” said one. 

« Buckhurst !” cried another. 

“] suppose,” said a third,“ he is gone to tell his mamma 
the history of his misfortunes.” 

“T believe she wrote the farce,” said a fourth. 

“ Well, poor devil,” exclaimed the first speaker, “let 
us leave him alone—his business is done—I flatter my- 





garded the fatal sheet. New to the world, and as thin- 


self the shine was taken out of him last night, and there’s 
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an end; so, w!-at’s to be done till dinner time— Patience 
in a punt, or a drive to Hampton Court ? ae 

This speech, so surely indicative of @ move, induced 
me suddenly to withdraw my head and make a retreat 
towards the front door, where I desired the wailer to 
bring my bill and order my servant to bring the horses to 
the door. 

Here, however, I was foiled, for scarcely had I made 
two knights’ moves over the checkered pavement of the 
hall, before I found myself surrounded by the gay party 
from the pavilion. Nothing could exceed their expres- 
sions of delight at finding me there ; the poor devil hang- 
ing in his silk handkerchief, whom they had been abusing 
five minutes before, was suddenly converted into their 
dear friend and delightful Mr. Gurney. The group 

consisted of several of my theatrical friends, and, to my 
utter horror, they began condoling with me on the anni- 
hilation of my farce before the waiters and chambermaids, 
all of them declaring unanimously that it had been un- 
fairly treated, and that it possessed the most unquestiona- 
ble marks of great dramatic genius. 

I then did not know the world quite so well as I after- 
wards did; and when I saw the smile of friendship upon 
the countenances of these ladies and gentlemen, and felt 
the kind pressure of their proffered hands, I also felt as- 
sured that I had not been the subject of their conversa- 
tion in the next room, but that some other man and some 
other drama had been so generally anathematised ; and, 
perhaps, my ignorance was bliss, for seeing how extremely 
happy they were to meet ine, and hearing how earnestly 
they pressed me to join their party, I countermanded my 
horses till the evening, and passed what, in the sequel, 
turned out to be a very entertaining day. 

It was agreed—and what would I not at that period of 
my life have agreed to !—that some of the party should 
fish, some walk, some row about, according to their seve- 
ral fancies, and that all should dine at the early hour of 
three; the reason for the adoption of a period so Gothic 
for such a meal being, that one or two of the party had 
to present themselves in the evening to the eyes of the 
admiring audience of the Haymarket theatre. 

Among the group was a man whose name was Daly 
—who, of all the people accounted sane and permitted to 
range the world keeperless, I hold to be the most decidedly 
mad. His conversation was full of droll conceits, mixed 
with a considerable degree of superior talent, and the 
strongest evidence of general acquirements and accom- 
plishments. He appeared to be on terms of most familiar 
intimacy with all the members of our little community, 
and, by his observations and anecdotes, equally well known 
to persons of much higher consideration 5 but his descrip- 
tion of himself to me, shortly after our introduction, 
savoured so very strongly of insanity—peculiar in its 
character, I admit—that I almost repented having, previ- 
ously to hearing his autobiography, consented to send or 
my horses to T’eddington, in order to accompany him to 
that village after the departure of the rest of the party to 
London, in a boat which he proposed to row himself up 
to Hampton Court, where, it appeared, he resided. 

«T hope,” said he, “ that we shall be better acquainted. 
I dare say you think me an odd fish—I know I am one. 
My father, who is no more, was a most respeetable man 
in his way—a sugar-baker in St. Mary Axe. I was 
destined to follow in his wake and succeed to the busi- 
ness; however, I cut the treacle tubs at an early age— 
I saw no fun in firkins, and could not manage convivi- 
ality in canvass sleeves. D’ye ever read the ‘ London 
Gazette 1” 

“Sometimes,” said I. 

“Tn that interesting paper,” said Daly, “I used to look 
twice a week to see the price of mascovados. One hap- 
less Saturday I saw my father’s name along with the 
crush: the affair was done—settled; dad went through 
the usual ceremony, and came out of Guildhall as white 
as his own superfine lumps. Refreshed by his ruin, my 
exemplary parent soon afterwards bought a house in 
Berkeley square, stood a contest fur a county, and died 
rather richer than he started.” 

“ And you, I suppose, his heir ?” said I. 

“He had not much to leave,” replied my new friend. 
“He ran it rather fine towards the close of his career. My 
two sisters got their fortunes paid, but I came off with 
what we technically called the scrapings—four hundred a 
Year, sir, is the whole of my income; all my personal 


save my walking-stick: and as to land, except the mould 
in three geranium pots, which stand in my sitting-room 
window, [ haven’t an inch. Still, Mr. Gurney, although 
[ have not a ducat in my purse, 

‘Yet I’m in love, and pleased with ruin.’” 

“T envy your philosophy and spirit,” said I. 

“ You are right,” replied Daly ; “fun is to me what 
ale was to Bonitace; I sleep upon fun—I drink for fun 
—I talk for fun—I live upon fun; hence my addiction 
to our dear funny friends of to-day. They just suit me 
—they do nothing but laugh; they laugh with one when 
present, and at one when absent—but to me that is the 
fun.” 


upon myself, which I had overheard earlier in the day, 
pretty weil assured that the voice of my new laughter- 
loving acquaintance had not been the least loud in the 
debate. 

“TI admit myself fond of practical joking,” continued 
my friend, “ [don’t mean in one’s own particular circle ; 
there it is dangerous; people are not always in the same | 
humour—what they think uncommonly good fun one 
day, they will seriously resent as an insult the next. 
There’s no judging with certainty a man’s temper of 
mind, and it is not easy to ascertain how much melted 
butter a gentieman would like to have poured into his 
coat-pocket without kicking; I avoid that sort of thing,; 
but on the great scale I confess my addiction, Coming 
here yesterday evening, I stopped the chaise at the corner 
of Egham, to turn the finger-post at the corner half 
round—sent all the people bound for London, to Chert- 
sey, all the people destined for Egham to Windsor, 
and all the people destined for Windsor, to London— 
that’s ny way.” 
“ Probably,”’ said I,“ but not theirs. And do you often 
indulge yourselves in these freaks.” 

“ Perpetually,” replied Daly; « I’ve whipped off every 
knocker in Sloane street three nights running—a hun- 
dred and ninety-four, exclusive of shops ; and if ever the 
project of lighting London with smoke should be brought 
to bear, I flatter myself you will hear of my darkening the 
whole parish of Pancras, by grinding a gimblet through 
a gas-pipe.” 
«“ These frolics must cost something,” said I. 
“Occasionally,” said my friend, “but what of that 7) 
Every man has his pursuits—I have mine.” 
“I should think,” replied I, “if you perform such, 
extraordinary feats often, your pursuits must be innu- 
merable.” 

“What!” exclaimed Daly; “pursuits after me, you 
mean? I’m obliged to you for that—we shall be bette: 
acquainted—of that Iam certain, One thing I must tell 
you of myself, because, although there is something equi- 
vocal in the outset of the adventure, I set ¢‘ all to rights 
afterwards, and will prove to you that in fact all I did 
was done for fun—pure fun. 

I foresaw an awkward discovery of some sort by the 
prefatory deprecation of criticism; however, I listened! 
to my slight acquaintance with complacency and confi- 
dence. | 
« You must know,” said Daly, “that I had a brother 
once,—long since dead—and you must know that he 
was my elder brother, and he went abroad ; I remained at 
home, and was my father’s darling—he fancied nothing 
ever was like me on earth. I was the wittiest, if not the 
wisest fellow breathing, and I have seen my respectable | 
parent shake his fat sides with laughing at my jokes till’ 
the tears ran down his rosy cheeks. I had « tault,—I 
cannot distinctly aver that I have yet overcome it,—| 
—I was extrava_ ut—extravagant in every thing—ex- 
travagant in my jokes—extravagant in love—extravagant 
in money-matters. After my respected parent’s death | 
lodged at an upholsterer’s—occupied his first floor—ex- 
cellent man!—but paid him no rent; on the contrary, 
borrowed a good deal of money of him.” 

« Indeed !” said [, «I id 

“Don’t frown, Mr. Gurney,” interrupted Daly, “1 
will all come right in the end. I’m as honest as a Par- 
see—don’t be alarmed—I was then much younger than 
I am now; and although the world unjustly and un-' 
generously judge of a man by the foibles of his youth, 
don’t you be prejudiced, but hear me. I borrowed money 
of him—I consulted him upon all occasions—he was de- 








Property I carry under my hat. Timber I have none— 


lighted with me, I with Aim—reeiprocity of feeling, you. 


I immediately thought of the “funny” observations! 


know, and all that sort of thing. My upholsterer was 
my cabinet-minister—who better! who fitter to be con- 
sulted when any new measure was on the tapis? So 
things went on for a year, at the en of which I owed 
him fourteen hundred and seventy-two pounds thirteen 
shillings and ninepence halfpenny, without the interest.” 
| ‘That was no joke, Mr. Daly,” said I. 
| No, but what followed was,” continued my equivocal 
friend. « My cabinet-minister applied for funds—I had 
none at hand. I therefore quitted London, and retired 
to the blest shades of Holyrood—not that this sort of con- 
straint was at all necessary, for my friend, the sofa-maker, 
never inquired after me.” 

“ Why then did you go?” said I, 

“ Why, I thought he might,” replied Daly. 
had hovered about Scotland, seen the sig! 
grouse,—and a pretty job [ made of that, umph!—I re- 
urred to Edinburgh, and began to be anxious to return 
I therefore took the resolution of killing 


“« After I 


its, shot some 


to London. 
myself.” 

ais Horrible es said E 

“ Most horrible !” replied he; “ and I put that resolve 
into execution.” 

“ How?” Lingnired. 

“ By transmitting an account of my death to the me- 
tropolitan newspapers, in these words— Died, at An- 
tizua, on the 15th of March, in the 28th year of his age, 
Nobert Fergusson Daly, Esq., son of the late ‘Thomas 
Fergusson Daly, Esq., of St. Mary Axe, London.’” 

“ What purpose could that have answered ?” said I. 

“ You shall hear,” said Daly. “ About ten days after 
this announcement, having ‘incurred’ for a suit of 
mourning, | proceeded to my friend the upholsterer. 
Dear me, I recollect his little white, bald head peering 
over his desk in the counting-house as well as if it were 
but vesterday—in I went—made a bow—vup jumped my 
creditor. 

“«Ah, Mr. Daly,’ cried he, «then it is not true !—you 
are alive and merry.’ : 

“Upon which I, looking as grave as a judge, said, 
with a long drawn sich, ‘ Sir, I see you have fallen into 
the common mistake,’ 

“+ Mistake, sir,’ said he, ‘no mistake in the world! 
Why, [ read in the newspapers that you were dead. How 
those fellows do fib!’ 

“<¢Tn this instance,’ I replied, ‘they are as true as the 
tides to the moon,—or the needle to the pole.’ 

“* Why,’ cried he, ‘you are not dead, for here you 
are!’ 

“*So Tam,’ said I, ‘but Iam not the Mr. Daly who 
died in Antigua,’ 

“ «That's very clear,’ said the old cal inet-maker, ¥ for, 
as I said before, here you are.’ 

“< Still,’ said I, sir,—I thought the sir good— you 
do not understand ; I am the brother—tie twin brother of 
poor Bob Daly who lived here with you, and who has 


| died deep in your debt.’ 


“ ¢ What,’ exclaimed the upholsterer, ‘you his brother! 
Impossible—ridiculous ! Why I should know you from 
a thousand by that little knob on your nese,’ 

“é¢ That may be, sir, said 1, ¢but I was born with a 
kneb on my nose as well as ray brother. 
he is in his grave at Antigua.’ 

“ This astounded him, and he was proceeding to ring 
the bell in order to call up the housemaid, who had made 
hecself particularly familiar with my knob, in order to 
identify ine, when [ pacitied him by fresh assurances that 
he was mistaken, and that I was come to settle the ac- 
count due from my late brother to himself.” 

“ This,” said 1,“ was all very funny, no doubt; but 


I assure you 


cui bono 2” 

“ Nous verrons,” said Daly. “ The moment I talked 
of paying, all doubt ended ; he felt convinced that it could 
not be me, for he was quite of opinion that at that 
time I had no notion of muddling away my income in 
paying bills. So he listened, looking all the while at my 
knob—you see the thing [ mean, Mr. Gurney,” said he, 
pointing to a pimple; “ till at last I begged to see his 
aceount—he produced it—I sighed—so did he.” 

“* Sir, said he, ‘this is—dear me, is it possible two 
people should be so much alike '—your brother’s last ac- 
count before he went.’ 

«TI could not help saying, ‘He is gone to his last ac- 
count now, sir,’—il it had been to save my life—I never 
could check my fun. 
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«“ «Jord, how like him that is!’ said the upholsterer. 
«*¢ What is the amount Y said a 

«¢ Fourteen hundred and seventy-two pounds, thirteen 
shillings, and ninepence halfpenny. As for interest, Mr. 
Daly, [ don’t want it.’ 

“sSir, said I, drawing out of my pocket a handker- 
chief whiter than unsunned snow, ‘I honour and rever- 
ence you. I can now account for the high respect and 
veneration with which my poor brother Bob spoke of 
you and wrote about you. You shall judge what he has 
done :—he has died worth three thousand five hundred 
pounds ; the claims upon him are numerous and heavy ; 
in his letter—the last I ever received from him—he di- 
rects me to make an equitable division of his property.’ 

«6 Poor fellow ! said the cabinet-maker. 

««A poor young creature, with three children,’ said I, 
‘first claims his care.’ 

“¢ Dear me" said the man. ‘Ah! I won't interfere 
then. No,no. I gave him eredit farther than he asked 
it. I won't visit his sins upon those who, perhaps, are 
helpless.’ 

« There was something so kind in this, I was near be- 
traying myself; but I should have spoiled the joke. 

“« After them, continued I, ‘you come next; and, 
having divided his assets fairly, he decided that he could, 
acting conscientiously towards others, afford to pay you 
five shillings in the pound; and accordingly I have 
brought you to-day a sum calculated at that rate—that is 
to say, three hundred and sixty-eight pounds, three shil- 
lings and sixpence, for I don’t descend to fractions.’ 

«* Well, now,’ said the honest old man, ‘I love and 
honour him for that. He needn't have paid me a far- 
thing. IT knew not where he was :—and to think of me 
on his death-bed !—that, sir, shows good principle ; and | 
as you are so like him in every thing else,—and how like 
you are, to be sure !—I hope and trust,—don’t be angry, 
sir,—that you will follow the example he set you in the 
Jast act of his life.’ 

«*Then,’ said I,‘ you accept the proposal ?” 

«“« Most happily, sir,’ ‘1 honour his feelings. 
1 had given the whole thing up. I thought he was hard 
hearted, and a practised taker in of innocent men 
“<«Sir, said I, bowing, ‘you little knew my poor 


said he. 
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my whole debt, in consideration of the receipt of 3687.) 
3s. 6d.; having secured which, I made my bow and 
quitted my upholsterer, not ill pleased with the adventure 
of the day.” 

“Yes, sir,” said I, after I had heard this narrative, | 
«but I see no joke in all this; it appears to me that a) 
person less favourably disposed than myself would find a 
very different name for such a proceeding.” | 

“ So would any body,” said my valuable friend, « if it! 
were not for the sequel. A short time after, I had the} 
means to set all right, and I lost no time in doing so; I} 
confessed my ruse to my worthy friend, made him laugh | 
heartily at his own credulity, paid him the difference, and 
gave Becky a guinea or two.” 

I honestly confess, that although my new friend 
polished off the end of his story with a few retributive 
facts, the account of his adventure with the cabinet- 
maker did not very much elevate him in my opinion, and 
I began again to repent of having hastily engaged myself 
us passenger in his boat, so appropriately, as he himself 
said, called “funny.” The only consolation I could af- 
ford myself arose from the consideration that our con- 
nexion would not be of long duration—that it need 
never be renewed—that few people, if any, would see me 
in my way up the river—and that, from all I had heard 
of him from himself, he did not appear likely to die a 
watery death, so that my personal safety was rather gua- 
ranteed than not by my having placed myself under his 
command in our aquatic excursion, 

I had never seen such a man before, nor have I ever 
such a one since: from the time he sat down to dinner 
till all was done, his tongue never ceased—he was au 
(fait at every thing—played billiards better than anybody 
I ever saw—jumped higher—imitated birds and beasts, 
including men, women, and children, better—caught more 
fish in an hour than all the rest of the punters did in three 
—sang all sorts of songs—made speeches—and told sto- 
ries of himself which would have made my poor mother’s 
hair standon end. One of his practical jokes, played off 


| 


floating most agreeably to himself adown the stream, the 
gentle south-west breeze giving the sail of his boat a shape 


very similar to that of his equally well filled white dimity 


waistcoat. 

“ Hallo,” cried my friend Daly ; “I say, you sir, what 
are you doing in that boat ?” 

The suburban Josh maintained a dignified silence, 

“Tsay, you sir,” continued the undaunted joker, “ what 
are you doing there? you have no business in that boat, 
and you know it!” 

A slight yew of the skiff into the wind’s eye was the 
only proof of the stout navigator’s agitation. 

Still Daly was inexorable, and he again called to the 
unhappy mariner to get out of the boat. “TI tell you, 
my fat friend,” cried he, “ you have no business in that 
boat !” 

Flesh and blood could not endure this reiterated declara- 
tion. The ire of the cockney was roused. “ No business 
in this boat, sir!” cried he ; « what d’ye mean ?” 

“I mean what I say,” said Daly ; “ you have no busi- 
ness in it, and I'll prove it.” 

“ T think, sir, you will prove no such thing,” said the 
navigator, whose progress through the water was none of 
the quickest ; “ perhaps you don’t know, sir, that this is 
my own pleasure-boat ?” 

“That's it,” said Daly ; “ now you have hit it—no man 
can have any business in a pleasure-boat. Good day, 
sir. That’s all.” 

I confess I was a good deal shocked at this mode of 
terminating the colloquy. However, no ill consequences 
arose ; the fat man went his way and so did we, and ina 
few minutes more, embarked in Daly’s “ pleasure’’-boat, 
in which I felt, according to his dictum, I had no business 
whatever. 

Richmond, which looks, every time one sees it, as if it 
were dressed to look lovely for that particular day, was 
smiling in all its radiance and gaiety ; the velvet mea- 
dows of Twickenham, studded with noble trees, looked 
greener and cooler than ever ; and my friend began to per- 
form that incomprehensibly agreeable exercise of pulling 





upon one of the ladies of our party, I must set down, 
She had never been at Richmond before, or if she had, 
knew none of the little peculiarities attached to it. He 
desired the waiter after dinner to bring some “ maids of 





brother Bob if you thought that. Here, sir, is the money ; 
all I ask, as a satisfaction to the interesting young crea- 


ture who survives him, is a receipt in full of all demands 
as against him.’ 

“*In course, Mr. Daly,’ said the upholsterer, taking 
the notes I proffered. « Why, la!’ exclaimed he, «I de- 


honour’—those cheesecakes for which the place fias been 
time out of mind so celebrated. 


wanted—her innocent question of “ What do you mean 
by maids of honour?” Dear me,” said he, “ don’t you 





clare you have got the very ring on that I have seen a 
hundred times, with a lectle patent key twisted into the 
inside, that he used to wear.’ | 

«+ Ves, said I, rather taken aback at this; for with all 
my cunning I had forgotten to disring my finger for the 
‘Yes, it was the only thing he left me; I 
wear it for his sake.’ 

«+And how well it fits!’ 
maker. 

«+ Often the case with twins,’ said I, ¢ Two hundred, 
three hundred, fifty, ten, eight guineas, and five shillings 
and sixpence ; count it yourself? 

«« And now,’ said he, +I am to give you a receipt in 
full; to be sure Twill. IT wish you would do me one 
favour, sir,’ continued he; ‘1 wish you would let my 
housemaid Becky see you; she was very fond of your 
poor brother, and very attentive to him, and I should—I 
know it is taking a great liberty—I should like her to see 





oceasion, 


suid the credulous cabinet- 


you. 

«+T should be too happy,” said I, trembling at the ap- 
prebension that the girl, who was more than usually civil 
to me while I lived in the lodgings, should make her ap- 
pearance, convinced that she would not be deceived as to 
the identity, or believe in the story of two brothers having 
the same knobs to their noses; ‘but don’t you think it 
might shock the poor girl?” 

«+ No, no, sir,’ said he, looking over a long black 
leather book for a proper stamp ; * Becky isn’t frightened 
at trifles; shall I ring?’ 

“T could not help myself, and Becky was summoned. 
Luckily, however, she had just stepped out to get some- 
thing; and satisfied, by the way in which the other ser- 
vant conveyed the inteJligence to her master, that it was 
not very probable she would soon return, I serewed my 
courage to the sticking-place, and remained until he had 
written, signed, and delivered my entire acquittance from 





mond is called after the functionaries of the palace?) What 
are called cheesecakes elsewhere, are here called maids of 
honour; a capon is called a lord chamberlain ; a goose) 
is a lord steward; a roast pig is a master of the horse ;) 
a pair of cacks, grooms of the bedchamber; and a! 
gooseberry tart, a gentleman usher of the black rod ; and} 
so on.” 
The unsophisticated lady was taken in; and with all! 
the confidence which Daly’s gravity inspired, when she 
actually saw the maids of honour make their appearance 
in the shape of the cheesecakes, she convulsed the whole 
party, by turning to the waiter and desiring him, in a 
sweet but decided tone, to bring her a geutleman usher 
of the black rod, if they liad one in the house, quite! 
cold. 
These were the sort of plafsanteries (mauvaises, if 
you will) in which this most extraordinary person in- 
dulged. In the sequel, I had occasion to see his versatile 
powers more profitably engaged, and which led me to 
reflect somewhat more seriously upon the adventure of 
the upholsterer and the receipt in fui: of all demands. 
The dinner was rather inconveniently despatched, in 
order to suit the convenience of the engaged performer, 
and by seven o'clock my new friend and myself were left 
to commence our voyage up the river, His spirits ap- 
peared even higher than they had been before, and I felt 
myself, when consigned to his care, something in the 
same situation as the Irishman on the eagle’s back : 
whither I was to be carried by his influence, or how to be 
dashed down when he got tired of me, I could not clearly 
comprehend; nor were my apprehensions of conse- 
quences in any satisfactory degree diminished when my 
perilous companion commenced a violent wordy attack 
upon a very respectable round-bodied gentleman who 
was sitting squeezed into the stern-sheets of a skiff, 








The lady stared and| 
then laughed; Daly saw her surprise, and elicited all he| any thing behind ?” 


know that this is so courtly a place, and so completely under | 
the influence of state etiquette, that every thing in Rich-| catching.” 





up against the stream, when all at once a thought seemed 
to flash into his mind, and a look of regret sadden his 
countenance: the expression was too distinct to be mis- 
| taken or disregarded. 

“ What,” said I, “ what is the matter? have you left 


“ No,” said he, laughing, “ but if I had thought of it, 


we would not have come away so soon from Richmond; 


and I would have shown you some sport in Cockney- 


“ What do you mean?” asked innocent I. 

“A trick specially my own,” replied Daly, “to be 
played with the greatest success between the grounds of 
Sion and Kew Gardens. Thus:—In the dusk of the 
evening—I prescribe scientifically—take a strong line, fix 
him to a peg on the bank of Sion, carry him across the 
river, and fix him to another peg in the bank at Kew; 
strain him tight, and then retire to watch the effect. Tide 
running down, presently comes a Cockney pair, the man 
flirting and pulling, the lady sitting and smiling; when 
they reach the chosen spot, the tight line catches the 
Cockney Corydon on the back of his head, and tumbles 
him forward at the feet of his Phyllis; in a twinkling, 
the same effect is produced on the lady, with this single 
simple difference, that the cord catches her under the 
chin, and tumbles her backward. In the confusion of 
the moment, tide ebbing fast, the happy couple are swept 
down the stream; and having, after a few minutes, set 
themselves to rights again, begin to wonder what has 
happened, and of course never think of trying back 
against tide to ascertain the cause ; which, however, if 
they did, would assist them little, for the moment you 
have caught your couple you cast off the line from the 
peg, and the cause of the mischief disappears from the 
sight—probatum est.” 

“ That seems rather a serious joke,” said I. 

“ Umph!” replied Daly ; “ perhaps you would prefer 
keeping the line, but for my part [ am not particular.” 

This he certainly need not have mentioned. Every 
moment added fresh evidence to the fearful fact; I was 
yet unprepared for what was to come. 

“T wish,” said my friend, as he plied the oar, “ that we 
had stayed a little longer at Richmond. I think one more 
bottle of claret, téte-d-téte, would have been vastly 
agreeable,” 
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«| should not have disliked it myseif,” said I, “Is it}companion during our short acquaintance, I felt perfectly 
possible to repair the mischief !—is there no agreeable | certain that I should sink, and he would swim; and that 


retreat on these shores, in which we may solace ourselves | while I was floundering in all the agonies of ignominy 


H 9” 
for our imprudence ? 


and disgrace, he would be capering and flourishing with 


« No,” said my friend; “the Eel-pie House is a wretch-|the two pretty girls in the dining-room, laying all the 
ed hole—the inns at Twickenham are all inland—there | blame of the affair upon my most incompetent shoulders, 
is nothing marine short of the Toy, and we are to part|and cracking his jokes upon the tyro who had so blunder- 


long betore I reach that much loved spot.” 

« Then,” said I, “ we must make up our minds to the 
evil, and bear it as well as we can.” 

At this moment we were under the bank of a beauti- 
ful garden, upon which opencd a spacious bow-windowed 
dinner-room, flanked by an extensive conservatory. With- 
in the circle of the window was placed a table, whereon 
stood bottles and decanters, rising, as it were, from amidst 

a cornucopia of the choicest fruits. Around this table 

were seated a highly respectable family ; a portly gentle- 

man whose cheeks and chin gave ample evidence “that 
such refections were his custom always in the afternoon,” 
and near hima lady, evidently his better, if not his larger 
half—on either side bloomed two young creatures, evi- 
dently the daughiers of the well-fed pair. Our appear- 
ance, although the lawn was some twenty or thirty yards 
wide, had caught their attention, as their respective forms 
and figures had attracted our notice. 

«“ There,” said I, « this scene is exhibited to us by our 
evil genius, to tantalise us with the prospect of what we 

may not enjoy.” 

« You are wrong,” said Daly, “ quite wrong—be quiet 
—beautiful girls, cool wine, and agreeable society, are 
worth making a dash for. These girls will we become ac- 
quainted with—that society we will join—those wines 
will we imbibe.” 

“Do you know them ?” said I, 

«Never saw them by any chance in my life,” said 
Daly ; “« but here goes—the thing is settled—arranged— 
done. Have you a pocket-book and a pencil about you ? 
if you have, lend them to me; say nothing, and I 
will manage the rest. Assent to all I say, and stay in 
the boat till we are invited to partake of the collation.” 

“ But, my dear sir,” said I 

“Mum,” said Daly, at the same moment pulling the 
head of his funny “chock block,” as the sailors say, into 
the bank of the garden. I sat in amazement, doubting 
what he was about to do, and what I should do my- 
self. The first thing I saw, was my friend pacing in 
measured steps along the front of the terrace. He then 
affected to write something down in my book—then he 
stopped—raised his hand to his eyes, as if to make an 
horizon in order to obtain a level—then noted something 
more—and then began to pace the ground afresh. 

“Bring the staff out of the boat,” said he to me with 
an air of command, which was so extremely well as- 
sumed, that I searcely knew whether he were in joke or 
in earnest. I obeyed, and landed with the staff. With- 
out any further ceremony, he stuck the pole into the 
lawn, 2 measure which, as he whispered to me, while in 
the act of taking it, he felt assured would bring things to 
a crisis. 

Sure enough, after a certain ringing of the dinner- 
room bell, which we heard, and which conveyed to Daly’s 
mind a conviction that he had created a sensation, a 
butler, bien poudré, in a blue coat, white waistcoat, and 
black et ceteras, followed ata properly graduated dis- 
tance by a strapping footman, in a blue and scarlet livery, 
were seen approaching. I thought the next step would 
be our sudden and unceremonious expulsion from the 
Eden we had trespassed upon—not so my friend, who 
continued pacing, and measuring, and “jotting down,” 
until the minister for the home department was at his 
elbow. 

“TI beg your pardon, gentlemen,” said the butler, “ but 
—my master’s compliments, begs to know what your 
pleasure is here—it is not usual for strangers to land— 
and 

“ Like the man in the boat, sir,” said Daly, “ only quite 
the reverse. I am not here for my pleasure-—business 
calls me here—duty, sir—duty. Here, Mr. Higgins, 
cary the staff to that stump.” 

These words were addressed to me, and I, completely 
infatuated—fascinated, like the bird by the rattle-snake— 
did as I was told, not daring to rebel, lest a dénowement 
might ensue, which would éclater in our being jointly and 
severally kicked into the river; in which case, from the very 








ingly botched the business. 

The butler, who found that he made very little im- 
pression upon Daly, seemed inclined to come after me, 
which, as I had not the slightest idea of the game my 
companion was playing, nor the faintest notion of what 
he expected to be the result, alarmed me considerably. 
Daly was too much on the alert to permit me to be cross- 
questioned. 

“ Sir,” said he to the butler, “« present my compliments 
to your master, and make my humble apologies for the 
liberty Iam obliged to take. Iam the surveyor of the 
Grand Junction Paddington Canal, and an act of parlia- 
ment is just about to be applied for, to construct and cut 
a branch from the basin at Brentford, into the river 
Thames, near this point. A great deal depends upon 
my decision as to the line it will take, and I should not 
have ventured to land without apprising your master of 
my business, but that no time is to be lost, as my plan 
for the cut must be ready for the committee to-morrow.” 
“ Cut a canal through my master’s grounds, sir ?”’ said 
the butler. 

“ Right through,” said Daly, poking the fore-finger of 
his right hand very near into the butler’s left eye ; “ and 
what I am now so particular about is, I am most 
anxious that the line should not take down the corner of 
the conservatory.” 

“ Dear me, sir,” said the man, “ my mistress would go 
mad at the idea. Will you just wait, sir, while I speak 


“ Certainly,” said he, “and assure him—assure Sir 


tion of his house; for, as it all depends upon my opin- 
ion, I shall of course be extremely scrupulous how I 


decide.” 


butler, “ Sir Timothy will be greatly obliged to you. I'll 
be back directly, sir.” 


the grenadier shoulders and balustrade legs, which seemed | 
to imply that he need not kick us into the water till he had | 
consulted his master, the fellow followed him, which af-| 
forded me an opportunity of asking my volatile friend 

what the deuce he was at. 

«“ Leave me alone,” said he— 


«“¢ Women and wine compare so well, 
They run in a perfect parallel.’ 


I am the Company’s surveyor, and having surveyed this| 
company, I mean to be made a participator in those good | 
things of which they seem to be in full possession. Yes, | 
Mr. Gurney, as King Arthur says— 





‘It is our royal will and pleasure to be drunk, 
And this, our friend, shall be as drunk as we.’ 





Who knows but we may make an agreeable and per-| 
manent acquaintance with this interesting family !” 

« But,” said I, “ you don’t even know their name.” 

“ You are in error,” replied Daly ; “the man’s name 

is known to me.” 

“Then perhaps you are known to Aim,” said I. 

“ That is anon sequitur,” said Daly, «I knew nothing} 
of him before I landed here—now I am au fait—my 

friend in the powder and sticking plasters calls his master| 
Sir Timothy. There are hundreds of Sir Timothy’s ; 

but what do I do upon hearing this little distinctive ap- 


and piercing a garb or gerb. 
Timothy Dod.” 


too!” ( 


Timothy—that I will do all I can to preserve the eleva-| 


“T am sure, sir,” said the astounded and mollified| ble oaths,—disgusting language 
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| itself, that they are patched together in my mind like the 
squares of a harlequin’s jacket, only to make their master 
ridiculous. Here, however, comes Sir ‘Vimothy himself. 
You are my clerk—keep the staff and the joke up; and 
you shall be repaid with some of ‘Tim’s very best chateau 
margot, or I’m an ass.” 

“ Good day, sir,” said Sir Timothy, somewhat warmed 
with the intelligence given him by the butler and the ex- 
ertion of trotting himself across his lawn. “ My ser- 
vant tells me that youare here for the purpose of deciding 
upon the line of some new branch of the Paddington 
canal ;—it is very extraordinary I never should have 
heard of it!” 

“ You ought, Sir Timothy,” said Daly, “to have been 
apprised of it. Do you understand much of ground- 
plans, Sir Timothy ?” 

“No, sir; very little indeed,” replied the worthy 
knight. 

“So much the better,” I heard Daly distinctly say, for 
he could not resist an impulse. “If you will just cast 
your eye over this paper, I wiil endeavour to explain, sir. 
A, there you see,—A is your house, Sir Timothy ; B is 
the conservatory ; C is the river,—that perhaps you will 
think strange !” 

“ No, sir,” said Sir Timothy, “not at all.” 

« Then, sir, D, E, F, and G are the points, you see, 
from which I take the direct line from the bridge at 
Brentford ; and thus you perceive, that drawing that line 
to the corner of ‘I'wickenham churchyard, where the 








embouchure is to be 
“The what, sir?” said Sir Timothy. 
“The mouth, sir.—the entrance to the new branch. 
The canal will clip your conservatory of about eighteen 
|} feet diagonally, and leave it deprived of its original di- 





| mensions, somewhat in the shape of a cocked-hat box. 


“TI give you my honour, sir,” said Sir Timothy, “ such 


to Sir Timothy ?” You see—so, sir, —H, I, K.” 
} 
' 


a thing would drive Lady Dod mad !” 
| «J admit it would bea dreadful cut,” said Daly ; “and 


| f 
| then the noise of the bargemen, and the barge-horses close 


under the bed-room windows,—clanking chains,—horri- 
99 





“My daughters’ bed-rooms are at that end of the 
house,” said Sir Timothy. “ What am I to do, sir? 


Saying which the butler returned to the house, and} What interest can [ make? Are the magistrates—are 
giving a significant look to the strapping footman, with | the——” 


« No, sir,” said Daly, with a face of the most imper- 
turbable gravity ; “all that is unavailing. The decision as 
to the line rests with me; and, as I said to Mr. Higgins, 
my assistant.—Higgins,” continued he, ealling me to 
him, “let me present you to Sir Timothy Dod,—I said to 
Higgins, what a pity to disturb the Dods,—what a cut at 
their comforts !—it goes against my heart to send in the 
‘Ah, 
sir!’ says Higgins to me, ‘but do consider the conserva- 
tory Fh 


“I'm sure, sir,’ said Sir Timothy, extending his 


plan, but the line is so decidedly the shortest. 


hand to me, “I feel very grateful for your kindness. It 
would be a sad thing; and must the decision be made 
so soon ?” 

“Immediately, sir,” said Daly: “ but I am afraid we 
are keeping you out here in the open air without your 
hat. I am afraid you may catch cold.” 

«“ Oh, no, sir,” said Sir Timothy; “don’t mind that. 
Perhaps, gentlemen, you would do me the kindness to 
walk in. ‘The servant shall take care of your boat. I 
will introduce you to Lady Dod, she must try what her 
influence can effect, and I am sure you have the disposi- 
tion to serve us. Here, Philip, James, George, some of 
you, come and make this boat fast, and stay down by her 
while the gentlemen stop. Let me show you the way, 
gentlemen.” 

I never shall forget the look which Daly gave me as 


pellation, but glance my eye to the livery button of the} we followed the respectable knight to his lady and fami- 
lackey—and what do I see there ? a serpent issuing from | ly,—the triumphant chuckle of his countenance, the 
The crest is unique—ergo,| daring laugh in his eyes; while I, who only saw in the 
my new acquaintance is neither more nor less than Sir} success of the design the beginning of a signal defeat, 
, F scarce knew whether I was walking on my head or my 
“ Why,” said I, “ you are, like myself, a bit of a herald| heels: resistance or remonstrance was equally vain un- 


1 r the circumstances, and in a few minutes we found 


“ Exactly,” replied Daly, “in my composition are ourselves in the presence of Lady Dod and her daughters, 
breathing an atmosphere redolent with the fumes of the 
departed dinner, and the still remaining fruit and wine. 
My friend, on the 


« Arts with arms contending.’ 





I never was so abashed in my life, 


I am a bit of every thing; but somehow or another my 
and, placing himself 





little, or rather the very great deal, which I had seen of my 





accomplishments are so jumbled, and each so minute in| contiary, seemed perteetly at home ; 
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beside her ladyship, made a sign for me to occupy a 
vacant young ladies. Never did I see 
two more lovely girls. It has frequently been a serious 
of deliberation with me, whether it is more advan- 
tageous to be next neighbour, or vis-d-vis, to an object 
of attraction, girls was. I sat 
between them, like Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy, 
in the profane and theatrical monument which some su- 
perannuated or careless dean of other days has permitted 
to disgrace and desecrate the walls of Westminster Abbey. 
Augusta Dod was a brunette, with a countenance full of 
expression and intellig Fanny Dod a blonde, with 
r of lips that, spite of my 


seat between the 
matter 


such as either of these 


nee, 
melting 
feigned occupation, I could not help 
of which T believe [ ought te har 
young witches very soon > effect of their fascina- 
in the spark] ugusta’s brilliant 
orbs, and the intellectual, but saucy expression of her 
mouth, that they trinmphed tn © ast ae the native,” 
*even in the shape of a 


The 


blue eyes, and a pa 
eazing atin a manner 


been ashamed. ‘lhe 








tion, and [ could see, 


surve yor’ sc 
Timothy y, the ‘ 
lady, ol fun of the girls, were, I admit, 
when I recovered ure in some degree, a 
treat; while Daly, © helping 
bottle” to me, kept up a fire of conversation, which, if 
the senior Dods had known any thing of the world, would 
have convinced them in ten minutes that the part of the 
It certainly was a sight 


erk. 


courtesy ot sweetness of ms 


and the cous rain 
my compos greal 


himself and passing the 


mecasurer Was an assuined one, 








to see the respectable lacy of the house pleading the 
cause of her conservatory, and piling the choicest fruits 
upon the plate ot the arbiter of her destinies, white Fan- 
ny’s civililies to me were as npc toh displayed. i would 
have given the world to own the truth; and Iam sure, 


if we had done so, we should not have been the worse 


received; for, independently of the escellence of the 
joke and the iinpudence of the proceeding, the relief 
which would have naffurded to the minds of the whole 
Doddery would have ensured us their eternal favour and 
affection. 

Daly having iced the claret, and taken a last 





of she rry, gave me 
I, too, gladly took the hint, 
“anny looked as if she thought 
it was getting late, and 
pull. We accordingly 
ruse and prepared to take leave. I bowed my adieu 
to the girls, and, [I think, sh hands with Fanny, at 
which Augusta back her head and throw up 
her eyes, Vell, Fanny !” meaning 
exactly the reverse. [ bowed low to my Lady Dod, and 
Sir ‘Tunothy nided boat. [ stepped in; 
Daly was at the bow ; Sir Vimothy desired the man who 
had been ieit im cher the funny to go away; and 
then I saw with doubt, and trepidation, the respectable 


« stopper over a as the sailors say, 
the signal for 
and drew back my chair. 1 


we were in a hurry; however, 





veparture, 


my master had some distance to 


I saw toss 


as much as to say, 


atic us to our 


re ol 


dupe of Daly *s COmSUINMate impudence shake him by the 
hand with a peculiarity of manner which particularly 
attracted my I saw him in the execution of 
this mane@uvre press upon his palm a bank-note, with a 
flourish in the corner like the top of a raspbe ry tartlet. 
I never was more agitated. Tf Daly took this bribe for 
saviog the corner of the conservatory, it was an act of 
swindling. ‘he strawberries, grapes, and claret, were fit 
matters of joke, although it was carrying the joke a little 
too far; but money,—i he took that, I was resolved to 
avow the whole affair to Sir Timothy, show up my com- 
panion, Judge my 
qningled delight aud borror when I heard him say,— 
“Sir! what Ll have done in your house or in your so- 
ciety to induce you to believe me capable of taking a 
bribe to compromise my duty, [ really don’t know, Mr. 
Higeins, I call you to witness that this person has had 
the insolence to put a fitty-pound bank-note into my 
hand. Witness, too, the manner in which I throw it 
back to him.” Here he suited the word to the action. 
« Learn, old gentleman,” continued he, with an anger se 
well feigned that L almost believed him in earnest, “ that 
neither fifty nor filty thousand pounds will warp an 
honest man frem the duty he owes to his employers; and 
sir, good night, and rely upon it, your conservatory 
imothy ;—it is the right line, 
and I feel it incumbent on me 





attention, 





and leave lim to the fate he deserved, 


So, 
goes,—tely upon it, Sir || 
and the shert lae— 
only to tell the history of your peity bribe, but to prove 
my unimpeachable integrity by running the canal right 
auder your Widows 3 
piglu” j 


hot 


dining-rooi and $0, sir, goo 





GILBERT GURNEY. 


Saying which he apne into the boat, and 1 palling | 
away manfully, he left his unfortunate victim in all the | 
horrors of defeated corruption, and the certainty of the 
destruction of his most favourite object, for the preserva- 








= = 


royal house, quavel vered forth by a very disegrecable lady 
toa “ popular air” with variaticns, Ah, said I, getting 
quite impatient with the absence of our widow, how 
truly has the Italian opera been likened to the pillory, 


tion of which he had actually crammed his betrayers, | where those who are nailed by the ears expose their 


and committed himself to a perfect stranger. 
I confess I regretted the termination of this 
as much as I had apprehended its consequence in the 


| heads ! 
adventure | 


The storm of sorrow and its accompaniments ended, 
gain turned and looked into the box—still was the 


IT ac 


beginning ; however, Daly, swore that it was right to leave casket without the jewel—I began to grow more and 


the old gentleman in an agony of suspense for having | more 


entertained so mean an idea ot his honour and honesty. 


uneasy—I nodded to three or four friends who 


were near me, but I thought not of them—I felt that 


The thing seemed all like a dream, but I found myself | nervous sinking of heart which no man, who has not 
awake when Daly ran the narrow nose of his boat into | |been in a similar situation, can duly appreciate—the he. 
the nook at Teddington church ; there I landed, and hav- | roes with their tin helmets and leathern armour, their 


ing shaken my extraordinary friend by the hand, pro- 
ceeded to my mother’s villa, while he continued his pull 
to Hampton Court. 

—>— 


CHAPTER VIIL* 


‘painte od cheeks, and corked whiskers, and chalked necks, 
sickened me to death—I began to hate every thing near 
{me and round me—when, sweeter to me than al] the 
harmony of the stage, I suddenly heard the running 
rattle of the rings upon the rods, and turning instinct. 
Jive ‘ly to the sound, I beheld in the very act of drawing 





I had now become quite charmed with the agreeable | !hack the curtain destined to screen her from the too ar- 


widow, and although I had never had an opportunity of 


‘dent gaze of the world in general, the charming Mrs, 


making any distinct declaration of my feelings, I yet flat- | Fletcher Green ! 


tered myself that I had rendered her sensible of the pre- | 
ference she had excited by a thousand little nameless | ber. 


assiduities, and that sort of watchful devotion which 
women not only readily understand, but very particularly 
approve of. I began seriously to revolve in my mind 
the words which my volatile friend Daly iad whispered 
in my ear, and although I never had in my whole com- 
position, as I hope and believe, one grain of mercenary 
feeling, stil I ie admit that the fact of Mrs. Flete her | 
Green’s having so large a sum as one hundred thousand 
pounds at her own disposal, was not calculated to check | 


I caught away my eyes, and affected not to have seen 
I thought ef the owl and the sun—I believe [ 
'trembled—the top of my head was so near her hand that 
\T almost fancied it touched me. What should I do— 
turn again and boldly face her—or should I wait a little, 
and affect to be surprised at my proximity ? why should 
'[? Dear soul! true, most true it is, that she was every 
‘thing that could be—amiable, delicate, charming, and 
ac mr pray after all, she was but a woman; and 
would she be so angry if she really did find out that! 
had come there before the overture began, to secure that 


the affection which her beauty, accomplishments, and | particular spot in order to be near her ? 


above all, her agreeable conversation, had inspired ; and 
with a consciousness that, had she been pennyless, I 
should have been equally captivated, however prudence | 


ty, the good understanding which existed between us, 


| 


might in that case have checked a declaration of my sen n- | the bud,” 
timents, I resolved to cultivate, with an increased assidui- | 


I asked myself that question, and I answered it thus— 
«“T do not think she will;—at all events, if she be, it 
will terminate my pursuit of her—better be nipped in 
thought I, “than linger.” However, I was 
still young, and it required a considerable exertion to 
put my look in execution—I drew a long breath, and 


and lay myself out for an invitation to her house, which, | fired it. 


upon several occasions, I had 
vering over her rosy lips. 

This manceuvre, however trifling its o! ject may appear 
to some people, was one which me a certain degree 
of courage as well as skill; the consciousness that a 
man has a point to gain, always more or less unnerves 
him; and many a time in my life, when I have been in- 
vited to join a party in which there has been some one 
individual with whom I would have given the world to 
pass the day, the very fear of doing what I most longed 
to do, has induced me to refuse; les: my anxiety to ac- 
cept the bidding might betray me, perhaps to her in 
whom I felt so deep an interest, or to those who, in the 
character of «lookers on,’ might have seen more of the 
game than the plavers, 

Mrs. Fletcher Green, however, was a widow, and that 
does make a difference—it was no use shillying-shallving 
vith her—this reflection strengthened me in my pur- 
pose, and on the Saturday following I went to the opera. 
[ knew her box, which, being on the pit tier, was assaila- 
ble from the front—a most fortunate circumstance for 
me, as I did not feel my acquaintance with its owner 


sufficiently matured to justify my calling to the box-) 


keeper “ to open Mrs. Fletcher Green’s box” in the or- 
dinarily accessible manner, via the lobby. Accordingly 
[ planted myself directly in front of the 


“ Shady blest retreat,” 


almost as soon as the premier corp d’archet had hushed 
the anxious amateurs into silence. 

The overture ended—the curtain rose—no Mrs. 
Fletcher Green. A onp of wretched mummers be- 
gan the opera, in the garb of priests, with gray beards 
and green wreaths on their heads, led by two more dis- 
tinguished idiots, who interchanged alternately the sofi- 
est and most martial sentiments of love and glory in the 
jangle of recitative. The scene ended by the history of 
the murder of a prince aud nine illustrious scions of his 





* The editor of these paper: does not propose to give 


Mr. Garney’s narrative rezulirly or ren in this place, | missioned me to get vp her carriage. 


but to select certain passages to w 
\uterest may appear to attach ilself, 


ich any particular | 





already fancied I saw ho-! 


Never shall I forget the beautiful expression of her 
animated countenance, when with—what I now believe 
to have been a feigned—surprise, she exclaimed, “Is 
that you, Mr. Gurney ?” extending at the same moment 
that hand which, as I now began to think, would some 
day be entirely my own. I felt confused and delighted— 
indeed, I am almost ashamed to own all that I did feel, 
for Iam sure I must have appeared exceedingly silly to 
her searching and experienced eye; but if the conde- 
scension which she had in the first instance evinced 
somewhat unsteadied me, what did I experience when 
she leaned her face over the front of the box, and asked 
me “whether I had not better come round to them!” 
Her sister was with her—by Jove I felt her breath upon 
my cheeck—I could not answer her, but I looked my hap- 
piness, and in less than three minutes, h: wing, with the 
courage of a lion, called the « box-keeper” to open the 
door, found myself seated close beside her, whom of all 
women breathing I now the most adored. 

“Tam so delighted,” said she, “to have found you 
here. I did not know where in the world to send a note 
to beg of you to come to me this evening after the opera. 
{have afew people coming—all pleasant too—I can't 
endure bores—and I was saying to Catherine—my sister 
—I believe, Mr. Gurney, you know my sister ?”” 

We both bowed. 

“ [ was saying to Catherine, I would give the world 
to know how we could get hold of you.” 

« You are too kind,” said I, “ and I too fortunate.” 

“T think, Catherine,” continued my most agreeable 





friend, “ we had better keep him, now we have got him; 


ithere’s plenty of room in the carriage, and we will un- 


dertake to carry you off with us.’ 

I was of course beyond measure happy ; and although 
my felicity was occasionally interrupted by the visits of 
sundry very fine gentlemen, since called dandies, of dif- 
ferent ages and sizes, who dropped in and bowed out of 


‘the box during the evening, upon the whole I was well 
|setisfied with the state of affairs. 


The opera and ballet over, Mrs. Fletcher Green com- 
I obeyed, scarce 
knowing what I was doing, and in due course of time 


found myself with Mrs. Fletcher Green on one arm, end 
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———" - : é = a 
my intended sister-in-law, Miss Catherine Carter, on the 


other. ; 
Two such charming people I never yet had fallen in 
with, and whatever impressions had been made upon me 
while seeing her only like a bright star in other spheres, 
it was heightened into perfect ecstacy when I saw Mrs. 
Fletcher Green “ at home.” ' 

Her house—often have I passed its door since full of 
recollections—was near Hyde Park. A suite of charm- 
ing rooms, charmingly fitted up, received us; there were 
flowers, and drawings, and books, and lutes, and flutes, 
piano-fortes, harps, guitars, a little fat spaniel, anda large 
cockatoo, and boxes, and bags, and ottomans, and sofas, 
and low chairs, and long chairs, and easy chairs ; and 
in the middle stood a table affectedly covered with tea- 
cups, and tea-pots, and fruits, and wines, fowls, and all 
sorts of things; and some of the party had arrived. 

«Js not mine a dear nice comfortable house?” said 
Mrs. Fletcher Green, taking my hand kindly and hospi- 
tably ; “now we have shown you the way here—I shall 
say ne more—I am always at home to people I am fond 


« Yes,” added Catherine, who was as fresh and as 
wild as a mountain roe, with thick curling hair, and eyes 
like a gazelle, “I’m sure you'll like us when you know 
us better; there is such a thing as sympathy in the world, 
and we like you.” 

“« Fascinating creatures !” thought I. 


The room began to fill with the élite of Mrs. Fletcher | critical period of my life. 


It was a beautiful morning when I left her door, Lon- 
don stood bright and smokeless; the streets which, in 
the noon of day, crowded with passengers, look long and 
foggy, now cleared of the countless living objects which 
then throng them, seemed shortened to the sight. There 
was a freshness in the air as the breeze blew on my face, 
which was burning, and I felt my young heart beat with 
satisfaction at the recollection of the occurrences of the 
last few hours. It was evident that the widow, if I chose 
it, was my own. I admit that her gaiety of manner and 
liveliness of conversation were not observable, particu- 
larly with regard to myself: she was gay, and lively, 
and kind, and agreeable to all; yet she selected me to be 
next her,—she talked, too, to me of love,—spoke of the 
happiness of married life,—expressed her belief that the 
beautiful widow to whom I have just alluded would 
marry again. Now all this, considering she was a beau- 
tiful widow herself, seemed something to build my hopes 
upon. 

Seven thousand pounds per annum in money and es- 
tates, was what Daly said she had brought her husband. 
There were no children left. These must, of course, 
still be her own: with seven thousand a-year in addi- 
tion to my own three hundred and forty, I could do 
something.—As the joke goes of the senior lieutenant at 
Portsmouth, it was clear that if I had been bred to the 
law, the law would never have been bread to me, and as 
I stood in the world, it seemed as if this was a most 
I would not have married an 


Green’s friends ;—peers, poets, painters, a quondam cabi-| empress but for herself alone; yet, as I before argued, 
net minister or two, (I believe a bishop, but .to that, at} the woman is delightful,—she would be delightful if she 
this distance of time, I will not swear,) and some odi-| were pennyless ;—the fortune does not deteriorate from 





ously interesting foreigners, who were so exceedingly 
free and easy in their addresses ta my admirable widow, 


her attractions,—a gold frame sets off a good picture, al-| 


that they kept me in a perpetual feveret,—formed the |her. 


group, edorned and sanctified by the presence of some 


lovely women, whose names I had better not mention ;} were but yesterday—just as I was crossing Bond street,| towards me than the former, decided me. 


I recollect saying these words—aye, as well as if it 


beautiful mothers with lovely daughters; young wives} from Bruton street to Conduit street, “ Faint heart ne-) 
without their husbands ; young husbands without their} ver won fair lady.” So she said; and J say, “ No clever} fused me, I should be shut out of her agreeable society 
wives; in short, it was all fascination, and when a few} woman ever says any thing without meaning something. 


r 





glasses of sillery, bien frappé—the night was so hot— 
had overcome the diflidence I felt at my sudden aug- || 
mentation of acquaintance, I became gay and happy. 
How could I be otherwise! Mrs. Fletcher Green had 


lhe iron is hot, I'll strike,-—the sun shines, [ll make my 
1ay,—to-morrow shall decide the question.” 

And so it did, as shall be forthwith shown. 

After a restless prostration of body for some hours, I 


one,—the matter was not attractive,—the manner of the 
preacher even less so; and L admit that, when be con- 
cluded, I felt more pleased than I ought to have felt, and 
that my pleasure was not of that particular character 
which it ought to have been at the conclusion of my de- 
votions, 

I was again in the street,—again my thoughts reverted 
to the great enterprise of the day. “To be, or not to 
be,” that was the question. Sunday, too,—the better 
day the better deed. [ felt an impulse. As the Quakers 
say, “the spirit moved me.” Such a woman might be 
snapped up; opportunities like this did not occur every 
hour. It was decided—and accordingly I slackened my 
pace, in order to give her time to compose herself after 





her return from church, and to catch her before people 
| dropped in, as seemed to be the custom of her house, to 
luncheon. 

I was embarked on a new venture—trying a new style 
of address—I had certainly been lucky in other cases ; 
and although, in the conclusion of my earlier love affair, 
| 1 was not entirely successful, inasmuch as circumstances 
| poowented my reaping the happiness which I might have 
enjoyed under a more favourable conjuncture—l had 
won a heart—but that was a young, gent!e, timid, beat- 
ing heart, which, perhaps, had never throbbed before I 
set it in motion—in my own opinion it never throbbed 
afterwards in the same way—but here I was to make my 


advances upon a clever, experienced, worldly woman, 
whose younger sister seemed very much to resemble in 
character and description the amiable girl who, at first, 
was, and (I ought not to have admitted it at this particu- 





lar crisis) to the last, kept possession of inv atlections 5 


| ' 
and I wavered a little even on the edge of my declara- 


' 
| 


though it only exposes the faults of a bad one. I'll have tion, as to whether [ should adopt the younger end dis- 


jcard the elder lady. The consciousness that the latter 
{had exhibited infinitely move kindness and consideration 
Yet, still I 


‘lingered about the streets, ecld, nervous, sick—if she re- 


| —perhaps not—friendship might still be left for us. I 
| could almost hear my heart beat as T turned up Brook 
street in my way to her house—well—but “ faint heart 
never won fair lady” —and so, it was to be; and I knock- 
ed as boldly as I could at the door—it was opened—Mrs. 


placed me next her, and [ found my conversation grow |rose feverish, and certainly not refreshed, to breakfast.) Fletcher Green was at home—and in five minutes I was 
extremely effective, until I could see, by the expressions |I had not slept; for who can sleep when the heart and} in the dear boudoir, with the adorable creature hersel{— 
of various countenances, that I was becoming rather|mind are so actively engaged in anticipations such as| but Catherine was there too; and beside her, a guards- 
popular; a conclusion to which I was most specially |those in which I now indulged! I breakfasted—that is,| man, whose name I forget, and a Count something, 


drawn by the fact that an old lady,—the only speck upon |I ate some tasteless toast, and drank some equally taste-; whose name ended in Sko, or Sky, 


Sky, as ccunts’ names 


the scene,—who had never moved a muscle of her face, |less tea: every thing of this world, worldly, was second-| very often do. 


since her arrival, nor opened her mouth except to put|ary to the one great object in my view. 


Nevertheless, | 


It was now evident to me that Miss Carter must be a 


some grapes into it, at the end of one of my observa-|[ went to chureh—St. George's, Hanover-square—and | fortune as well as her sister, for the count was unremit- 


tions upon things in general, which created a laugh,|I believe I was as devout as my neighbours; for, strange} ting in his attentions to her; the captain rather devoted 


lifted her glass to her eye and looked towards me; itjas it may seem, I think, at least I did then, perhaps un-| himself to our hoste 
was clear she did not like what she saw, for she dropped jcharitably, that one-half of the congregation came to! ference for me, and ag 





, but again she exhibited her pre- 


rain made me sit beside her during 


the glass she had in her hand after a momentary glance, |look at the other half; and that, while the lips were me-| luncheon, which was protracted, by agreeable conversu- 


and betook herself to another glass which stood beside |chanically repeating the responses, the eyes were travel-| tion, until nearly four o'clock. 


her. i 


If it be not 


ng strangely to the right and to the left. 


I began now to be anxi- 
ous for my opportunity—I began, moreover, to fear that 


Catherine went to the piano-forte, a Lady Caroline |so even new, how can we account for the accuracy with|it would not offer, but at last the assiduous count made 


somebody followed her, and a quiet, gentlemanly man, who, | which the devout church-goer comes home to luncheon | 


la move, and promising to meet the ladies afterwards in 


like the old lady, had as yet said nothing, followed Lady | full of the minutest particulars of dress, position, and} the park, retired, 


Caroline. 
‘dow had asked him. I now found out he.was good for|y 
singing; and these three sangz—and nothing was morejt 


popular in those times—Moore’s “ O, lady fair.” Moore,|goer gives the hypocritical sinner a tenfold advantage 


too, was present himself, and his eyes sparkled with |i 


pleasure as the beautiful harmony swelled upon his ear ;}who is not so constant in his attendance on divine ser- 
and he presently exhibited his gratitude by singing, for|vice, but whose heart is more often communing with 


the first time he ever sang it, I believe, to others, “ Love's | ( 
young dream.” I had never heard him before. I never 
heard any thing so beautifal. 
expressed the feclings and sentimenis he had himself}t 


embodied with a tenderness and sweetness as indescriba-|that I can charge myself with in the way of irregularity 
of proceeding was, as I take it, much to my credit. 
And so wore en the night, untikthe night at last was! When the psalms were given out, I did not catch the 
Mrs. Fletcher Green had been more|number, and not wishing to seem less versed in what 
delightful than ever: she talked of love,—aye, of wi-|was going on than my neighbours, I opened my prayer-| 
dow’s love, too,—in reference, as she professed, to a very | book, not where other people had opened theirs, but at 
beautiful widow who was present; but, inexperienced as|the service of matrimony, which, upon that particular 


ble now, as they were then incomparable. 





quite worn out. 


I was at that period, I could not but comprehend the true | d 





bearing of my fair friend’s hypothesis ;—indeed, she did | ously, for I honestly confess the obligations therein im- 


I could not make out why my charming wi-jconduct of the rest of the “gathered together?” And 


Without much voice, he | fectly well that I was most particularly attentive. 


yet, such is the advantage of external show, and such 
he value of appearances, that being a regular church- 


n society over the infinitely more innocent individual, 


xod. 

Upon the oveasion to which I refer, I remember per- 
I felt 
hat I was about to incur a heavy responsibility, and all 





ay, appeared seriously interesting to me ;—lI say seri- 


not seem very anxious to conceal her real meaning ; and | posed are of a much more important character, than the 
when eventually the joyous party broke up, her last | generality of people who plight their faith at the altar} went he in company with the fascinating Kate, she to 
words were, “ Remember, Mr. Gurney, what I said abeut ace to consider them. 


the widow ;--faiat heart never won fair lady.” 


The sermon was, or appeared so to me, a very long| 


“Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, “if you 
have nothing better to do, dine here to-day—we shall 
not be more than half a dozen.” 

& Do,” said Cathe rine. 

What could I say ? 

« Will you, Captain Lark ?” 

“Too happy,” said the gallant captain. 

“Tf you mean to ride, Catherine,” said Mrs. Fletcher 
Green, “it is time to get ready; it takes her at least an 
hour to prepare herself for horseback.” 

“Ten minutes, you mean,” said Catherine; “ how- 
ever, I will go, and leave you to the beaux.” 

“T must run away,” said the captain. 

I wish you would, thought I. 

“ Well, then, I shall leave my sister to the special care 
and protection of Mr. Gurney,” said Catherine. 

“You are too obliging, Kate,” said Mrs. Fletcher 
Green, with a look which convinced me that, although 
she meant it to sound ironical, she really felt herself very 
much obliged to her. 

« Adieu till dinner-time,” said the captain, and away 





dress, and he to rie. 
The period had now arrived—the moment to which 
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had so long looked forward was at hand. Mrs. Fletcher) are like the odious frumps I have just been talking of— 
Green seemed to me to be instantaneously aware of my |‘ something bad will come of it.’’ 
« Not bad,” said I, hesitatingly, “but to me, perhaps, 


awkwardness; st} 


ie seated herself on a sofa, and made a 
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sort of sign which I could not but construe into an invi-} much wretchedness.” 


tation to sit beside her; there was a lurking devil in her 


eye—I saw that she already anticipated the course I was |“ what can you mean—wretchedness to you 2?” 


about to pursue—TI felt conscious that I had betrayed 


“Yes; to be shown a gleam of such happiness, only 


myself—but I could not immediately begin a conversa-! to be excluded from it eternally.” 


tion likely to lead directly to the point—a momentary 


«“ Why,” said the lady, “who is going to exclude 


silence therefore ensued—she saved me a world of trou-| you !—you are as welcome as flowers in May. Kate and 


ble, and relieved me from all my embarrassment. 


| I have made up our minds to be extremely fond of you; 


“ Well,” said she, “did you dream of the beautiful) and we have resolved to make you one of our most obe- 


widow last night !” 


“T should not like to confess my dreams,” said I, ‘at | 


all events to vou.’ 


“ What! do you think I should turn evidence against 


dient and faithful knights.” 

“There are circumstances,” said I, “which qualify 
| the brightest pleasures—a dread of something—an ap- 
prehension—I feel myself unable to explain my mean- 


you, and show you up to Lady Harriet!” said my fair ing—TI dare not—but—you will forgive me—your man- 


companion. 

«“T certainly did not dream of her,” said I. 

“Tam afraid, then,” replied Mrs. Fletcher Green, 
“that you are not very susceptible—she is lovely—and 
I could tell you something that might please you; to be 
sure it might spoil you, for men’s heads are very easily 
turned.” 

“JT admit that.” said 1; “but I do not exactly think 
your house the most favourable sphere for Lady Har- 
riet’s display. ‘ 

“Why!” 
darling house done to merit your disapprobation 1” 

« Nothing,” said I. “ But when you are in it, it seems 
almost as presumptuous, as I am sure it is unwise, for 


exclaimed she, “what has my poor dear 


pretenders to admiration to come within its circle.” 

“What!” said my iair friend, “do you really think 
me so very agreeable!) Upon my word, you do me the 
greatest possible honour; but [am not blind—you can- 
not compare me with Lady Harriet—she is younger than 
I am—and, as for person, she is lovely.” 

“ Granted,” said I; “ but where is the intellect to illu- 
minate those regularly formed features of hers—where 
is the mind to animate the eyes—where the intellect to 

” 





captivate—where, in short, are all those charms 

“ Which I,” interrupted Mrs, Fletcher Green, “ pos- 
sess in such abundance.” 

« You have saved me the trouble of finishing my sen- 
tence,” said I. 

“Oh! you must know,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, 
«that [am quite aware of all my own perfections. It 
would be the height of affectation in me not to feel and 
to know that Iam tolerable enough—that I am good- 


natured, high-spirited, and love fun to my heart; but it] 


would be the height of folly in me to suppose that I re- 
sembled Lady Harriet in any of those attractions which 
place her in the first rank of our leading beauties.” 

“ Undeseive yourself,” said I, warming with my sub- 
ject, “there is not a human being on the face of the 
earth, who could for a moment hesitate in a decision on 
that point.” 

« How agreeable,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, “it would 
be, if a woman could but bring herself to believe all the 
pretty things men say to her. I dare say, the moment 
you leave this house, you will go to some of your friends, 
whom I don’t know, and show me and Kate up for two 
mad women, full of flightiness and, folly, and in the or- 
dinary course of worldly proceedings, turn up your hands 
and eyes, and wonder how two silly creatures at our 
time of life can make such fools of ourselves.” 

« You do me the greatest injustice,” said [. 

* Perhaps I do,” said my fair hostess; “but I do not 
do the world generally injustice. I tell you mirth and 
laughing are ny delight—TI get together all the pleasant 
people Lean—I make my house agreeable—I select those 
who like to meet each other—I never permit any serious 
discussion or grave debate. What you saw last night is 
a fair specimen of our living; and yet, I am quite aware 
that this, which is innocenc> itself, and has only the de- 
merit of being a little unlike the ordinary run of hum- 
drum society, gives vast umbrage to some of the ultra 
stiff prudes and sages, who, when they see other people 
happy, shake their old empty heads and croak out— Ah, 
something bad will come of it!” 

“ Do not, pray, class me amongst the empty-headed,” 
said I, “ You have opened Elysium to me, and I am 
but too happy; alihough, perhaps, that very happiness 
may lead to misery.” 

« There,” exclaimed Mrs. Green, “that’s it, You 


| ner to me has been so kind—perhaps too kind—that my 
| whole heart and soul are enchained by the fascinations 
which surround me—conscious, too, I am of my own 
| demerits—I dare not venture to say all I feel.” 

| Here I became overcome by my feelings, which were 
ardent and sincere. I looked at my Amelia—I thought 
of her at that moment by her Christian name—there 
| was an indescribable softness and sweetness in the ex- 
| pression of her countenance—no frown—no pride—no 
| resentment—it was a look— 


“« More in sorrow than in anger.” 





“ Good heavens, Mr. Gurney!” said she, “ what can 
you mean? I have too high an opinion of you to sup- 
| pose that you mean either to insult me or laugh at me. 
| Your conduct is a most cutting satire upon my behaviour 
/to you. Youare like the rest of the world, or at all 
|events, like the rest of your sex. You attribute to mo- 
| tives and principles, unknown to innocent and mirthful 

hearts, actions the result of high spirits, and then ven- 

ture to do that which nothing upon earth but the height 
|of imprudence upon my part, or the extreme of pre- 
sumption upon yours, could possibly account for.” 

« Calm yourself, dearest woman,” said I, “ You can- 
}not so much mistake me. I may have erred—I may 
|have presumed upon what I had flattered myself was 
your kind and delightful preference; but do you—can 
| you imagine, presumptuous as I admit my declaration to 
ibe, that I can have any but the best, and purest, and 
| most honourable motives ?” 

“ You are a very extraordinary person,” replied Mrs. 
Fletcher Green. “ You admit a declaration, and talk of 
your honourable motives. Why, my dear Mr. Gurney, 
|if I could bring myself to believe you serious, I should 
j attribute such conduct, coupled with such language, to 
madness.” 

“Ts there,” said I, “is there—and pray hear me pa- 
tiently, whatever may be the result,—is there any thing 
| like madness—except, perhaps, in having been betrayed 

into this confession,—is there any thing like madness in 
a devoted admiration of qualities, talents, virtues, and 
|accomplishments like yours? My whole heart and soul, 
iI repeat it, are devoted to you; and if the tenderest care 
and affection—if a life consecrated to you, can justify 
the appeal, assure yourself that no human being can be 
more ardent, more sincere, than I am in 

“In what ?” exclaimed the lady, who appeared rather 
alarmed at my earnestness, and who, withdrawing her 
hand, which J had clasped, added, really agitated, « What 
do you mean ?—what can you mean ?” 

“ Recollect,” said I, “dearest woman, your axiom of 
last night as to faint hearts. You have made me bold; 
do not make me entirely wretched.” 

“ Good heavens! are you in your senses ?” said Mrs. 
Fletcher Green. 

« Perfectly,” replied I. « All T seek on earth is a re- 
turn of that feeling which you have inspired. To plight 
my faith at the altar—to vow eternal fidelity—to pledge 
my soul to my affection—is the height of my ambition.” 

The moment I had uttered these words, the look of 
astonishment and dismay which had characterised her 
countenance disappeared: a totally different expression 
illumined her features; I saw my advantage. Judge my 
delight when my fair companion took my hand in hers, 
and said, in a tone of exquisite sweetness, “ Are you in 
earnest, Mr. Gilbert? Am I to attribute to such an ho- 
nourable sentiment, and such a desperate resolution, the 








“My dear Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, 


“Indeed, indeed you may,” said I. “ Only let me 
have the permission to hope from your sweet lips, and 
my happiness is complete.” 

«“ My dear Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Fletcher Green, 
with one of her sweetest looks, her bright eyes twink. 
ling like stars—“ my dear Mr. Gurney, what can I say?” 

And at this particular juncture the door opened, and 
Miss Kitty Carter appeared, habited for her ride. 

I never wished a pretty girl at Old Nick till that mo- 
ment. 

“ What!” said Miss Kate, “ you two here all this 
time! Upon my word, rather a lengthened ¢éte-d-téte, [ 
hope your conversation has been interesting.” 

I hated her still more. 

“It has, my dear Catherine,” said Mrs. Green—I 
wondered whether she would tell her before my face 
what we had been talking about—“ And it has excited 
me very much; and, at all events, shown me the neces- 
sity of taking one step which I had hitherto omitted to 
take.” 

Then I anticipated her ordering me out of the house; 
but I was mistaken. I confess I thought that my fair 
Amelia appeared to be struggling hard to conceal a Jaugh, 
and that I considered rather as a display of want of 
feeling; yet she certainly was struggling. Perhaps I 

yas wrong in my judgment. And while I was debating 
as to what I ought to do, having just worked up to the 
very dénouement of my affair, she turned to me, after 
having made a signal to her sister, no doubt perfectly 
understood by her,—every family has its private code,— 
and said, with as much composure as if nothing what- 
ever had occurred, “I must leave you now ; but remem- 
ber you dine with us at seven.” 

I bowed—blushed up to the eyes—she shook hands 
with me—the result was evident—I was accepted. Upon 
the strength of this encouragement, I shook hands so- 
ciably with Kate, and bounded rather than walked down 
the stairs, and so forth into the street. 

It is true, I would have much rather that the fair rider 
had been quite as long habiting herself as her sister said 
she would be, so that I might have concluded my treaty, 
and signed and sealed it on the lips of my dearest Ame- 
lia. I had a strong notion at that time of signing and 
sealing—however, the last shake of the hand was enough. 
The not showing me up to her sister, too, was conclu- 
sive. She was not angry,—no, not she ; it was, in fact, 
a settled thing. Never was man so happy, so elated. 
Wit, beauty, accomplishments, seven thousand a-year, 
and a delightful sister-in-law to break the toujours per- 
drixism of a matrimonial téte-d-téte,—all this, and a 
place in the country, horses, hounds, battues, archeries, 
races, fétes, soirées dansantes, and dejetines dinatoires ; 
—what a vision! Should not I be popular !—should not 
I be a star of the first magnitude with such a wife, so 
well known in the gay and learned world, without one 
bit of the prussic acid of bluism about herself? Harps, 
honeysuckles, nectar, postilions, love, ecstacy, champagne, 
bowers, flowers, music, painting,—all—every thing. 
Gold cornices, ten guinea boot-jacks, and every other 
necessary of life could be afforded with seven thousand 
pounds a-year; at least so I thought then; having only, 
at that period of my existence, four hundred and thirty 
pounds per annum—just enough to find a moderately 
well-dressing man in shoe-strings. A 
How the hours seemed to crawl from four until se- 
ven! Absorbed in a dream of delight, I lay on my sofa, 
and conjured up the events of the evening,—Captain 
Lark dying of envy; Count Sko Sky, or whatever it 
was, in an agony of despair; and I handing my Amelia 
to table, sitting next her, whispering soft things, and 
looking still softer ones. “Remember seven!” said my 
Amelia, with a witchery more impressive than the « Re- 
member twelve!” of the illustrious Siddons. I never 
was quite so near being mad as during those two hours; 
but, as the Italian proverb says, “ Non vien di che non 
venga sera ;” and at length seven o’clock came. 

I flattered myself, although no beauty, I had made the 
best of myself. My neckcloth was a pattern; my hair 
assiduously curled ; my coat, of Stultz’s best, displayed, 
with an under-waistcoat of cerulean blue,—I speak of 
years in which the more recent splendour of the outer 
waistcoat was unknown ;—and thus elated, I proceeded to 
the scene of my past triumph and my future glory. The 
very servants in the hall seemed to have obtained infor- 
mation of the result of my assault of the forenoon. | 








conversation whieh has just passed between us?” 
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was received with marked attention, deference, and civi- | went to sleep; and much after this fashion did we dis- 


lity; ushered into the drawing-room, where I found |sipate another hour, when we repaired to the drawing- 
Lark, the count, and Lord Somebody, whose name I}room. Here we found several “ refreshers,” and the 


could not make out, and a learned philosopher, who had | party began to assume a liveliness which it did not pos- 


been invited, not more for his own merits than because | sess before ; but to me its increase was of no avail, for 
it was pleasant to a very agreeable lady, who was also| Mrs. Fletcher Green was so occupied with her different 


present, to meet him; a young, awkward cousin of my | female visiters that I could not get an opportunity of 





‘Amelia’s, just from Eton, was the sixth of the party, saying a word to her confidentially ; she however rallied 
besides myself, neither our fair hostess nor her sister} my Spirits, by coming up to me and bidding me stay, for 
having yet made their appearance. Ithere would be a thé and some music, late. ‘This was 

We stood about the room looking at each other as if| balm to my wounds, and I fell into conversation with 
we could gladly have cut each other’s throats, Lark and; Captain Lark, who was really an agreeable person, and 
the count remaining aloof and talking apart, the philo-| who appeared more amiable to me trom not having ap- 
sopher flirting with the blue lady, and the lord and the} parently any design either upon Amelia or Catherine. 
Jout appearing not to be conscious that I was made of} Things went on in this way till about eleven o'clock, 
the same materials as themselves. It was a painful quar-]when a gentleman, past the middle age, made his ap- 
ter of an hour, broken only by the arrival of a Mr, Flan-| pearance in the drawing-room, whom I had never seen 
neky, a red faced gentleman from the Sister Island, with before: he seemed to know every body, and every body 
powder and brass but &.3, looking very much like a se-| seemed to know him—he was in a morning dress, and 
cond or third rate butiee—what part of the play he was| had evidently just arrived from a journey. I did not half 
to act I did not exactly know, but I very soon determin-/ like his manner, either to Amelia or Catherine; he had 
ed, let his province be what it might, that he should!a free and easy way of speaking, which sounded ex- 
have his congé within ten days of my accession to the | tremely unpleasant to my ears, and the sort of swagger- 
throne of that establishment. jing command he appeared to assume, perfectly disgusted 

At length my darling woman appeared, and with her, ime. He made no apology for appearing in boots, and 
Catherine. Her presence, like that of the sun, diffused | called Miss Carter, Kitty, as if he were upon the best 
a genial wartnth around—everybody seemed animated at |terms not only with himself, but her. 
her approach, and I said to myself, « How delightful it I availed myself of the earliest opportunity of mak- 
will be, when I call this creature my own, to see her/ing enquiries as to this self-important gentleman, at the 
adorning and delighting every circle of which she will! fountain-head; and indeed I intended to let Amelia see, 
be the centre !” | without displaying any symptoms either of jealousy er 

« Well, Mr. Gurney,” said the fascinating woman, | bad temper, that I did not quite like this coarse man’s 
«how is your head ?” | familiarity. 

« Oh,” said Miss Carter, “upon my word it is not fair} “ Pray,” said I, stopping her, as she was passing into 
to worry him with questions after that long ¢éte-d-téte.| the other room, “ who is your friend in the boots ?” 
What do you think, Lord Melancourt? My sister and] « Mercy on me!” said Amelia, “ that’s just it,’—this 
Mr. Gurney were actually closeted three quarters of an} was a favourite phrase of hers,—* now I can account for 
hour to-day ; and do what I will, I cannot get her to tell | it all—don’t you know !——” 
me what the subject of their conversation was, and in| « Not I, upon my word,” said I. 
general she is the most candid creature alive.” “T have been very remiss, then,” replied she ; “come, 

His lordship made a sort of unintelligible noise, with- | let me introduce you to him—he is an excellent creature 
out moving a muscle of his face, and looked at me as if | —a little tired now, and perhaps not in the best humour ; 
I had been a pickpocket. I felt annoyed and gratified— | however, he will, Iam sure, be delighted to make your 
gratified that Amelia had not confided our conversation | acquaintance.” 
to her sister, and annoyed at the playfulness of manner; « Yes,” said I, “ but I am not so sure that [ am so 
in which she enquired after my head. |}anxious to make his.” 

Dinner was announced. Of course Lord Melancourt “ Oh fie, Mr. Gurney,” said Catherine, who was stand- 
took Mrs. Green—I wished him any where but where |ing close by ; “why Amelia will murder you !” 
he was; the Sko Sky count took the blue lady who had| We had sidled forwards to the chair in which the re- 
rank; the philosopher took Catherine; and Lark, the | spectable gentleman had ensconced himself, and stood 
lout, and I, brought up the rear—Mr. Flanneky bowing | before him, 
to me as I motioned him to go forward, with a whisper-| « Fletcher, dear,” said my Amelia, “ this is Mr. Gur- 
ed “Oh no, I am at home.” 1 








Are you, thought I; then] ney, an acquaintance we have made since you left town. 
make the most of it, for if you make this your home! Mr. Gurney—my husband.” 
this day three months, "jl eat you. I never saw such} Now I only put it to any heman being just to imagine 
an odious mulberry-faced animal in my life; he seemed} what my feelings were at this moment. It would have 
to me as ugly as Lucifer, and as old as Methuselah—I| been mercy in any body to have killed me instantly. In 
believe, from what I have since heard, he was then about} the morning I had opened my heart to the beautiful wi- 
five-and-forty, and I was five-and-twenty—voild la dif-|dow—had, as I fancied, been accepted ; and here, in the 
ference. evening, was presented to her great fat living husband. 
Mr. Flanneky took the bottom of the table; Lord} he folly, the stupidity of which I had been guilty—I 
Melancourt the top, having my Amelia on one side of|had never seen the man—I had never heard his name 
him, and the blue on the other; Kate was separated from|mentioned. I concluded there was no Fletcher Green. 
me by Lark, so that between him and my aversion, the} Daly never told me there was a husband—not a soul ever 
croupier, was I posted—seeing Paradise, and. feeling| referred to him. Mrs. Fletcher always talked of her 
something quite the contrary. I never passed a more} house, and her horses, and will ye come to see me? It 
unpleasant two hours in my life. I kept my eye fixed |scemed he was ill matched—lived much in the country 
on my beloved widow, and once or twice I caught a\re-|—his pursuits were diametrically opposite to hers—they 
sponsive glance, but I did not half like her manner to| never interfered, and very seldom met, although on the 





the viscount—it was clear they were old acquaintances ; | best possible terms—but how should I know that? and|which originated I think with the 


{ 


they used conventional jokes, and made references to 
other days, and to events of which I was ignorant. The} widows and faint hearts! I bowed, and stammered out 
blue lady began to lecture on geology, and the learned |something—the coup de grace was only wanting. Mrs. 


professor descanted much upon certain affinities and | Fletcher Green gave it with one of her sweetest similes—} upon a string extended scientific 


combinations, which, with a head full of affinities and} “ Perhaps you will come here to luncheon to-morrow, 


combinations of a very different nature, did not in the}Mr. Gurney, and improve your acquaintance with |jhim this way, and wriggled him the 
3 ) 5 | 3 





how singularly applicable were her conversations about | 


395 


I have not breathed a syllable to Catherine, for both our 
sakes. It is useless talking of what might be, but which 
cannot be. Do, in kindness and sincerity, be what you 
may, and what I am sure you wi// be, my friend. Now 
let us see if the thé is ready; and mind you are in 
good spirits—else I shall think you are offended with 
me, and, what would be still more painful, that you think 
ill of me.” 

I could make no answer to this soothing speech, and 
suffered her to lead me like a child to the table, where 
some of the laughing guests were already seated. All 
the rest of the affair was chaos. I heard sounds, but 
understood nothing ; and, despite of my kind hostess’s 
encouraging speeches, got away as soon as [ possibly 
could. Of Mr. Fletcher Green [I saw no more that night; 
and of Mrs. Fletcher Green, agreeable and delightful as 
she was, I never had courage or spirits to see more, after 


the next morning. 
villas 
CHAPTER X. 


Miss Edgeworth has, in one ef her admirable novels. 





expressed her opinion of the important effects of juxtapo- 
sition in bringing about the most serious change in our 
state of life; and I must say that it was about this period 
of my life that I began to experience their influence—an 


influence never so decidedly powerful as when the two, 


so constantly together, are associated in a quiet neigh- 
bourhood in the country, where either party is Lotimately 
acquainted with all the peculiarities of the locale, and 
all the combinations and connexions of its inhabitants: 
ge, and to discuss, and 


} 


both are then competent to jud 
thinl alike ; and certainly if Harriet Wells and I ever 
thought or talked of any thing except ourselves, our con- 
versation derived its peculiar interest from the community 
of our knowledge as to men and matters by which we 
were surrounded, 

As I write this without any view of its meeting the 
eye of strangers, [ will honestly contess that L had as 
much idea of being in love with Harriet Wells as I had 
of flying; as Wolcot, the radical rhymer, who called 
himself Peter Pindar, said when speaking of the wonder- 
ful powers of Mrs, Siddons, and the effect producible by 
those powers upon the tenderer passions of the other sex, 
“ She is beautiful, magnificent, and enchanting, but I 
should as soon think of marrying the Archbishop of 
Canterbury.” Now, Harriet was extremely nice and 
agreeable ; but I certainly had no more idea of marrying 
her than Peter had ef marrying the primate. She was 
palish, with soft, grey eyes, and just under those eyes an 





engaging darkness of skin. She had fair hair, and a re- 
markably pretty mouth. None of her features were 
what some particular and aflected persons would call 
jclassical; but she was “very nice”—just plump enough 
to hide angles, and ful! of those in-and-outisms of figure 
which constitute what I considered true symmetry. 

Well, Harriet and I walked about together, and I went 
to her father’s house every day after breakfast, and she 





jused to sit down to the piano-forte, and her sister Fanny 
| wecompanied her, and they played duets, and then we 
lfancied we liked particular songs,—* Sul margine,” I 
recollect, was one,—and L[liza, the youngest of the 
Wellses, a little plump thing in a pinafore, used to mix 
! j 
in our revels; and then we had luncheon, and then Mrs, 
Fel S$ Was very goounatured, ane hen ised to play 1c 
Well } ] lt I used to play tl 
devil with the girls; and 
may see what I write, and, 
lavi he “devil.” I EES Fea ee 
playing the “devil, mean playing a 
Cherokees, but was 


then—— But stay, somebody 
) 


be it understood that, by 





ime so called, 





introduced into this country and reecived with an entiuu- 





siasm not to be described. ‘The devil was a wooden 


thing shaped like an hour-glass he danced merrily 
iL) sti 
and he hopped up, and he dropped down, and we twirled 
i other way, and 





ks, 


between two 





slightest degree interest me. Indeed I was so tormented | Fletcher ?” |tessed him over our heads, and caught him upon our 
by what appeared to me Amelia’s inconsiderate conduct, She saw the shot had told—the kindness of her heart jline, and, in short, he made very good fun. At this 
that [ rejoiced rather than regretted when the ladies re-| had overcome her love of mischief—and withdrawing me j harmless diversion I was what Etonians call a dab; and 
tired, for a moment, she said— Harrict’s figure looked so pretty when her arms were 

"Ny . . . . ; . ‘ ° . on 9 > r , 

The after-dinner conversation was flat; the count en-|  “ Forgive me for not having explained all this before. | uplifted to catch the descending devil, that I really 
tertained us with a history of his various houses in dif-| It is somewhat a severe reflection upon me that you thought I never saw any thing much more engaging. I 
. ‘ . il J & . * j . , 

‘re arts of Europe—the professor drew his chair|should have heard so little of my husvand as to have!suppose she saw by I thought, tur she 
ferent parts of F PI ; 

near Mr, Flanneky’s, and conversed with him in an un-| fallen into the mistake of this morning—forget it alto-/seemed to grow mori fe { as our ac- 
der tope of yoice—the lout went away, and the Jord|gether—assure yourself 1 appreciate your good opinion. !yquaintance grew, an to ¢ t me at 
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Juncheon as regulaly as she looked for that semi-demi- 
dinner itself, 

But, dear me, [ dil not /ave her. I felt none of that 
hangable, drownable desperation about her that I had 
once felt before for another. NotI. [ was interested 
about her merely by Miss Edgeworth’s juxtaposition ; 
my visits were habitual. I seemed to be looked for at 
Mr. Wells's, and I should not have fancied my day pro- 
perly made out if T had not gone there ; and then I knew 
every thing that was in the girls’ work-boxes, and in 
their masic books, and [ tossed over the threads, and 
pulled about the strips of muslin, and picked the pins out 
of the pincushion and stuck them in again, and talked of 
widow Harrison’s sprained ancle, and old 
rheumatism, and went with Harriet and Fanny loaded 
with flannel for one and a bottle of wine for the other: 
in short, there [ was, happy beyond measure, having a 
dear, sweet-tempered creature always on my arm, or if 
not leaning so, saunteriug by my side, tll at last, | 


never felt happy unless I were there—and yet I was not 
; ; | 


in love. 
There ts, 
all things; and sweetly as glided my time, it was time I 
should leave the worthy friends with whom [ was staying. 
“ Harriet,” said L—I had got to call her Harriet, and 
had, [ admit, established a slight right of familiarity with 
It is quite extraordi- 


as the highest 


her by voting myself her brother. 
nary by what means congenial spirits commingle. [used | 
to call her * sister,” and so called her Hurriet; she used} 
and so called me Gilbert: and then 
she was of an astronomer, and she loved to watch 
the moon when it was full and bright, and we used to go! 


to call me “ brother,” 


rbi 
end look atit; and then [ used to be so very much afraid | 
she would catch cold; and then [ used to tie her handker-| 
chief round her neck, and then she used to thank “ her} 
brother,” and then “her brother” used to be very much] 
pleased with her sisterly gratitude, and I believe once or] 
twice, not oftencr, permitted his approbation of her soro-; 
rial affection to produce a sort of fraternal acknowledg- | 
1 near and dear rel von 


ment, which between two suc! 


could not be wrons, And this was the way [ went on, 
but without an idea of my pure affection for the dear gir! 
assuming any other character. | 


« Harriet,” said a, the moon being exceedingly bricht, | 


“what a dreadfal thing it is that when a man is most 


happy he is most miserable !” 

* What do you mean!” said Harriet. 

«“] mean,” said [, “that nu human being can be more 
perfectly happy than Iam at this moment, and yet, para- 
dise as it is, | must leave it.” 

“Leave it!” said Miss Wells, and her dove-like eyes 
were turned upon me vith a look not to be forgotten. 
“ Where ave you going?” 

«“] must go to town,” said I. 

«Must you!” said Harriet, and I felt a sort of invo- 
Juntary pressure on my arm; she was leaning on it; and} 
then came a dead silence, a pause of five minutes. I 
then began to think I was fonder of Harriet than I ever 
meant to be;—and what on earth endears a girl to one 
so much,—what so entirely upscts all resolutions, fetters 
the mind, and chains the heart, as the notion that she 
] west 

I felt T could not break this silence. Tlarriet kept her 
eyes on the ground, and walked with a measured step. 
I felt that she trembled. What could I, what ought I to 
do? T[ had but three hundred and forty pounds a-year. 
She had nothing; as I have said before, two negatives 
make an aflirmative in* grammar; but, “ barring acci- 
wo nothings never make anything. I should 
liked to have caught her to my heart, utterly stifled her 
with kisses, and proposed; but I had no rizht to do so, 
[had no right to presume to take a charming girl out of 
a sphere in which she was happily placed, and subject 
her to the ups and downs of a life regulated only by the 
annual receipt of three hundred and forty pounds. So 
I just put my hand upon my heart, and said, sotto voce, 
« Be quiet.” 

The eloquence of silence is proverbial. 


” 
dence, 


We both felt 
it so; and Harriet made no effort to speak until just as 
we got to a side gate opening into her father’s grounds. 
The sight of home seemed to reassure her, and the con- 
sciousness that such was her feeling made me uncom- 
fortable. ‘Trusted with this young creature, (young 
enough myself, God knows!) but having her thus impli- 
citly confided to me in our wanderings, could I have 





Walker's} 
|} « Yes, Gilbert,” said Miss 
your promises, I do not. 


authority tells us, a time for! 


| wounded her feelings so deeply that, until she felt that 
| sort of instinctive courage which, if not the paternal pre- 
sence, the paternal property (the consciousness of being 
j}at home) could give, she did not dare speak till then ? 
| No, no. I had done nothing, said nothing, which could 
j intentionally offend her. 

| « And when?” said she, having evidently kept my last 
/words in her thoughts ever since they were uttered,— 
And when do you go, Gilbert ?” 

| «T think, the day after to-morrow,” said I. 

| ‘f thought,” replied the dear kind-hearted creature, 
/* you were engaged to dance with Miss [jlingworth at 
the ball on Tuesday.” 

“ Miss Illingworth ?” said I, with unaffected surprise. 
Wells. “If you forget 
I heard you make that promise 
at Mrs. Woodbridge’s. I never forget what I hear.” 

« [ dare say you are right,” said I, glad to affect a sort 
of gaiety ; * but I scarcely recollect Miss Illingworth her- 
self” 

«Ah! then you should,” replied Harriet. “ What is 
sport to vow may be death to her. Hopes are excited, 
thoughts inspired, wishes created by a word or a look, 
where the feelings are interested or the heart prepossess- 
You forget what you said; perhaps she does not. I 
know she adinires you: it will wound her if you are not 
present to fulfil your promise, for she has talked about it 
to others.” 

« My dear Harriet,” said I, “bright as the moon is, I 
am delighted that it is so dark that my blushes may not 
be seen. TI give you my honour that, if I did say any 
thing of the sort to Miss Illingworth, it was said most 
inadvertently ; and as for any thing [ may say toa young 
lidy amongst the many of this neighbourhood having 
an effect upon her heart, you really do me too much 
honour.” 

Harriet drew her arm from mine,—I cannot describe 
how,—and, ina tone of something between laughing and 
crying, exclaimed, “ Here’s mamma waiting for us.” So 
Harriet, however, passed her, and ran into the 


ed, 


she was, 
house. 

“Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Wells, “you keep that girl 
out too late: she is a delicate creature, and ought not to 
breathe the night air. I really must insist upon it that 
she does not stay in the grounds after the evening has 
closed in.” 

It was very evident that Mrs. Wells was very angry, 
and [ endeavoured to mollify her ire by making an obser- 
vation upon the clearness of the sky and the brightness 
of the moon, to which she did not appear to me to return 
such agreeable answers as heretofore had dropped from 
her lips. As the aspect of affairs seemed gloomy, I 
thought the next best thing to do was to effect a retreat, 
and T accordingly wished her a good night, to which she 
returned a sort of half-and-haif answer; when, to my 
surprise, I heard a sudden rustling in, or rather out, of a 
laurel hedge which flanked the walk by which Harriet 
and I had returned to the house, succeeded by the imme- 
diate appearance of Mr. Wells himself, who exclaimed, 
in a mock-heroic voice— 


«“« Who talks of going with a voice so sweet ?’” 


“What!” cried Mrs. Wells, “ are you there, my dear?” 

“ My love, I am,” replied Wells.“ But what do you 
mean by letting Gilbert go at this unusually early hour? 
Where’s Harriet ?” 

“ She is in the house,” said the matron. 

« Ah, well,” said Wells, “so will he be too. You, of 
course, will stop with us, and have our little music, and 
piquet, and our petit souper—eh? Nothing like wind- 
ing up well.” 

“I thought you were gone to bed,” said Mrs. Wells 
to her husband. 

“ Did you, my dear?” answered he; “then, for once 
in your life, you were mistaken. Come, let us go in. 
Is the billiard-room lighted? Let us be gay—life is but 
short. Come—come along.” 

And so, with great joyousness, we entered the hospit- 
able old house by one of the modernised French win- 
dows, which, as the French themselves say, “ gave to the 
lawn.” 

Nothing could be more comfortable—nothing more 
agreeable. We went to the billiard-room. I chose my 
favourite cue—chalked him—poised him—pointed the 


me to do): but I made nothing, and did not feel quite 
sure what ought to be done with the balls when my 
respectable adversary had played, because—and it was 
quite a new feeling—Harriet was not in the room, The 
pinafores were gone to bed; and Mrs. Wells, who dij 
not seem to have recovered her good temper, established 
herself at a work-table in the billiard-room, which served 
as a second drawing-room, and was by no means excly. 
sively devoted to the game. 

I wondered where Harriet was. TI never had felt either 
anxious about her coming or going before; but it seemed 
to me that our dialogue in the garden had closed unsati:. 
factorily, and I was afraid that she was gone to bed, as 
well as her sisters. I saw the balls running about the 
table, but my mind was not with them: my thoughts 
were up stairs—fixed on things above, 

“ Why, you cannot make a hazard, Gilbert: what is 
the matter ?” said Wells. 

“T do not know, sir,” said I, 
however.” 

“Not a bit of it!” exclaimed the tnthusiastic perfor. 
mer,—* a kiss !”” ; 

“Ah,” said I, “ probably. Then here goes again.” 

“ And that,” exclaimed my opponent, “ is a miss!” 

I did not at all like this combination of words, and, in 
fact, wished the game at old Scratch, when suddenly was 
opened the door of the billiard-room, and in came Harriet, 
looking as demure, as placid, as goodnatured, and as 
breathingly alive to the ordinary amusements of the eve- 
ning asever. I looked at her, to see if there was a trace 
of ill-feeling towards me on her countenance. — Dear 
soul! no. And when she sat herself down by ber mother, 
and commenced that most absurd of all anomalous non- 
senses called “ work,” I felt that I was extremely glad 
she took so much interest in my concerns, and showed 
so much anxiety for my fulfilment of engagements. 

I won't go the day after to-morrow, thought I, asI 
gave my balla thump which caused it to hit the other 
white ball exactly on the opposite side to that which I 
meant it to touch. I will stay, and go. I will dance 
with Miss [!lingworth, to show Harriet that I religiously 
keep my word, and prove to her how powerfully her 
reproof has acted upon me. Just as if she had known 
my thoughts, Harriet lifted her eyes from the strip of 
muslin which she held in her hand, and looked towards 
me. Oureyes met. I cannot define the character of 
their expression ; but I recollect saying to myself, « Upon 
my life, I am carrying this joke a little too far.” 

At half-past ten, as usual, supper was announced, and 
we proceeded to the dinner parlour—a room never to be 
forgotten by me. It was a low wainscoted apartment, 
with a beam below the ceiling, which it supported, cross- 
ing it in the middle. Every footstep in the chambers 
above could be heard over-head ; and, except that it was 
of a good size, it was by no means a desirable salle é 
manger. ‘To me, however, it was delightful; it had been 
consecrated by hospitality and kindness; and the strong- 
est feeling by which I was actuated, as I led my amiable 
hostess into it, was that of regret that, whether I stayed 
till Wednesday or not, I must, at all events, leave it 
within a very few days. 

Yet, for all that, I felt assured that I did not love 
Harriet,—not as lovers love. The great puzzle was, how 
to define the sentiment which she had inspired. It was 
more than friendship. Friendship cannot last long be- 
tween two people cireumstanced as we were. Of Platon- 
ism I have a very faint notion; and it seems to me that 
feelings, like time, cannot stand still: to what point my 
intimacy with Harriet had carried mine I could not 
exactly ascertain; and certainly never imagined how 
essential her society had habitually become to my hap- 
piness, until I found myself on the eve of being deprived 
of it. 

At supper, Harriet seemed out of spirits, and her 
mother what I considered watchful,—and a watchful 
mother, in a small party, is unbearable. On the contrary, 
mine host was more than usually agreeable : his conver- 
sation was full of joke and repartee, in which he was 
eminently successful when he chose to be so; but, some- 
how, it appeared to me that he talked more than usual 
of the advantages of matrimony,—its comforts—its bless- 
ings—the respectability it gave to.a young man—the 
refined delight it afforded to a young woman. 

“ Sarah and I,” said Mr. Wells, “are proofs of the 
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have lived long, and never repented it,—never disqualified | us have in our accustomed hot water, sugar, and the e¢ 


for Dunmow yet.” ceteras. 
, ” = ’ © td ‘ i “ 7 i > 
; aid the lady, “if we ever have differed, ss , 

«Tmcwe, = ee sail gantuad ‘Black spirits and white, 
the fault has been yours ; and I must say, with regard to Git ciiek okt ane 
the doctrine you are now supporting, [ differ entirely. Mine! at ag 
V hould people think about marrying without Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
Ve oe “9 Ye that mingle may.’ 





means? The old proverb is quite true 
« Which Moore has so sweetly versified,” said I. What a fellow that Shakspeare was, Gurney! No cir- 
«[ know nothing of versification, Mr. Gurney,” said |cumstance can occur, no occasion present itself, but his 
the matron ; “ but this I know, that nothing can be more | words,—prophetic and inspired as they are—become 
unwise, in my opinion, than bringing two people together! more applicable, more to the point, than any other we 
without fortune, and entailing upon them a life of per-| can find,” 
petual embarrassment and worry.” “Even when perverted,” said I; and when [ turned 
« You are wrong, my dear,” said mine host. ‘ Where} my head to meet the wonted gentle smile of Harriet, I 
there is genius or talent, the very fact of having a fond | saw a tear trickling down hercheek. What had cause 
and affectionate wife dependent upon him for existence | it? something her mother had looked, no doubt, for slic 
js an excitement to a man to exert his energies. I felt extremely uncomfortable, ard 









Bafile | liad said nothing. 
the waves of opposing ills; and, by ‘ opposing, end | repented not having gone “on the first intention,” as the 


them.’ 
Thinks I to myself, that may be very true; but if I experienced so unpleasant a sensation during the whole 


saw a wife so depending upon me, the very thought of course of my acquaintance with the family ; it was a| 


the precariousness of her position, and the regret for | release when the servant obeyed the injunction he had 
having removed her from competency to share my diffi-| received, and disturbed the awkward silence which fol- 
culties, would unnerve and unfit me for the exertions it | lowed my last attempt to make conversation, by the noise 
would be my duty to make, Harriet took no partin the} he made in putting down the glasses, and bottles, and 
conversation, but appeared entirely absorbed in the deli-| decanters, and jugs of hot and cold water, with which 
cate and difficult task of peeling a peach. lit was the custom to decorate the table at Mr. Wells’s, at 
«[ confess,” continued Mrs. Wells, who was as obstinate | that period of the evening. 
as Echo in the particular of having the last word, “I see| Mrs, Wells, however, was not to be soothed; she 
no good in preaching what nobody in their senses would | would drink no negus, and she would go to bed. Har- 
practise.” jriet, who was conscious of no offence, and who found 
« What do you say, Gurney !” said Mr. Wells. | herself supported by, I believe, her favourite parent, gave 
« Why, sir,” said I——and I was rather flurried by the |g gentle affirmative to her father’s enquiry whether she 


” 





question, —* I—really | would have some wine and water; this seemed to in- 
«Suppose, now,” suid Wells, “a girl of eighteen or crease Mrs. Wells's ill-humour, who, pushing her chair 
nineteen—more or less, as the case may be—had won | from the table, rose from her scat, and said in a most 
your heart, and you had won hers,—should you stop to! awful tone, “ well, Zam going to bed ;” and in order to 
consider whether you could live upon so much a year, or pat this determination into immediate practice, proceeded 
so much more, or—as I said before—less! I know you |to the table in the corner of the room whereon were de- 
would not.” | peeined the chamber candlesticks, for the purpose of 
“Why, sir,” said I, « Love seldom calculates. He is | procuring alight. I saved her the trouble, lighted her 
painted blind. I—never have thoug:.t upon the subject; candle, and presented it to her: she did not thank me, 
but this I am sure of, that, whatever love without money | hut that, as we were old friends, I did not much care 
may be, money without love is destruction.” about ; but looking at Harriet, she said in a most dis- 
“I told you so, Sarah,” exclaimed sa host. « Few |cordant tone, “I suppose, Miss, you will not be long 
young hearts are mercenary—a woman’s heart never is, | after me ?” 
as I firmly believe. 





” }surgeons talk of the healing of a wound. I had never} 
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«“ There’s a dear good brother,” said Harriet ; but “ isn’t 
iny father gone a long time?” 

«1 do not think so,” said [; «if he were to stay ten 
times as long, so that you did not fullow him, I shoukln’t 
care.” 

«“ No,” answered she, “nor I, if I did not think that 
some unpleasant feeling existed between 

At this moment the gentle heart of the affectionate 
}daughter was relieved of all its apprehensions by the 
jreturn of her « pa,” humming one of bis favourite sonss 
jas he came across the hall, and who entered the room 








| smiling as the dawn, 

| «My old lady is a little out of humour,” said he, re- 
suming his seat, “about Harriet’s st-ying out so late ; 
however, I have set all that to rights—it is all sunshine 
now—and so now for my toddy.” 

“Tam sure,’ said his daughter, “if mamma cisap- 
proves of it, I will never off nd again—I hope she is quite 
sure of that—indeed I shall have no——” 
| I was on thorns—she was going to say--I knew she 
was—* no inducement to stop looking at the moon after 
| to-morrow 3” luckily she did not conclude her sentence, 
|for the exemplary toddy-maker stopped her short in her 
;quite needless explanation, by repeating “Sure of that ? 
aye that she is--so am I—say no more about it, dear— 
|Gurney, some grog—-come, no ceremony, help yourself; 
jpush the sugar to him, Harriet—make yourself useful ; 
jas 1 say, Gurney, I hate your automatons—girls dressed 
up in muslin to sit still and play the piano-torte--every 
ithing in its time—all things in their se,.son—I like to see 
my girls useful as well as ornamental.” 

I confess I was not quite of that opinton—I hated to 
see women do anything but sit still and hear their own 


praises; even the exertion necessary to the display of 
accomplishments I considered too great for the delicate 
creatures who adorn the world. However, | made a sort 
of affirmative noise, and Harriet, who scemed to foresee a 
lengthened sitting, from the joyous and social temper of 
her father, made what is called a move ; she went through 
the ceremonies previously observed by her respected 
mother, and I performed the same offices regarding the 
leandle as I had executed for the elder lady, the only 
difference being, that when, instead of a cross repulsive 
frown which Mrs. Wells had bestowed upon me in re- 
turn, I received one of Harriet’s gentlest and sweetest 
smiles, my little finger somehow became strangely en- 
tangled with hers in the handle of the candlestick—I 


right and to the left; and she will make her husband give 

fétes, and parties, and dinners, and déjetners, and all 

the rest of it; but a selfish, stingy woman isa rara 
°. 9 

avis. 


| 


> . 2 ee P | 
She will squander and waste to ve This unsettled my poor girl, who was about to swal- | 


ee wwetetisadiead ths is 7 ea ee atieiten 
low her whole glass of wine and water at a gulp and /€Xtricated it, and we shook band he kissed her father’s 
accompany her exemplary mother, when Wells, interpos- forehead and cheek, and retired. Little did J anticipate 
ing, said, “ when she is tired of our society, she will go. ithe sequel. 
ge : = . 7 +o oT os . ‘ a or 2 » ive ‘ eemaw 9? pas 
Sit still, Harriet-—finish your wine and water—if you are | Phat's as good a girl as ever lived, Gurney,” said 


“ Bettér be stingy, Mr. Wells,” said Sarah, “as you! not sleepy, stay where you are.” 
call it, than extravagant. More fortures have been saved ‘ 
than made, and I hate to hear you talk in so unguarded 
a way while persons are present who certainly ought not 
to listen to such principles.” 

“Sally, my love,” said Wells, who was somewhat 
taken aback by his wife’s reproof, “I never say what I 
do not mean, and I live with my children as I do with 
my friends. If my words were not in accordance with 
my thoughts, I should not argue as I have done; as they 
are, and as I have no concealments; I speak out, and I 
should think myself the most unhappy father in the world 
if I tppustt a daughter of mine could be spoiled by a 
misinterpretation of my sentiments.” 

“As for your daughter’s being spoiled,” said Mrs. 
Wells significantly, «I do not pretend to say any thing 
about it; but I think we may as well retire. Come, 
Harriet, it is quite time for bed.” 

Harriet, who had taken no share in the conversation, 
looked at her father and then at me. Wells saw that 
his wife was what might be called out of humour about bce all E 
something, and seemed to me to be resolved, in spite of| kept you out too late in the air; however, if that be all, 


his former brag about the Dunmow flitch, to have his own I shall have few opportunities of repeating the offence.” 
wa “ But are you really going so soon?” said Harriet, 


I saw the look which Mrs. Wells gave her husband 
after this speech; it was full of reproach; it seemed to 
say, “That’s right, Mr. Wells, teach your daughter to 
disregard her mother.” He evidently understood it as I 
did, and when she quitted the room, which she did with 
an air of indignant grandeur, Wells jumped up and fol- 
lowed her. Harriet then seemed most anxious to follow 
them ; that J prevented. 

«“ You are not going,” said I. 

“T think I had better go,” replied Harriet, “Iam afraid 
papa’s angry.” 

“T am sure mamma is,’ 


’ said I; « but don’t you think 


by themselves! besides, if you go, I must, and I have no 
intention of moving for this hour; your father has not 
yet commenced what he calls his ‘ brewing.’ ” 

“T cannot think what has happened, to put my mother 
out of humour,” said Harriet. 


“Nor I,” said I, “except that perhaps she thinks I 


“ Why, Sarah, dear,” exclaimed he, “are you going} “I must,” replied 1; «besides all other reasons, one 
to bed without your negus? my poor girl too has had|seems paramount; I came down to this neighbourhood 
nothing in the world to eat or to drink.” to stay with my friends the Woodbridges, and from the 

“ Nothing for me, pa,’”’ said the innocent girl, with an/| first week I made your acquaintance, I have only been 
expression of fear for her ma’s anger. four evenings at their house.” 

“ I want nothing more, Mr. Wells,” said the old lady;| “ But you wil/ stay for the ball?” said Harriet. 

“I cannot bear to hear nonsense.” “ If you wish it.” 

“ Well, love,” replied her husband, “ we won’t quarrel| « Of course,” said Harriet, “it makes no difference to 
for the first time in our lives about nonsense—it would | me; only you promised Miss Illingworth, and—I 5 
be nonsense if we did ; so, Harriet, ring the bell, and let} “It is decided, Harriet,” interrupted I; “I stay.” 

o 








it would be better to let them settle their little differences | 


|her father, as she shut the door—* help yourself{—she has 
jnot a fault that I know of.” 
| I bowed assent. 

“Are you really going to leave us!” said he; “ yh 
find us dull—what are you going to do after you return 
\to town a 
| I told him my future plans, and we were insensibly 
‘drawn into a lengthened conversation, which lasted up- 
| wards of an hour, as it subsequently proved; during 
jwhich time we had drunk a very considerable quantity 
lof whisky toddy, which my excellent host had under- 
taken to make, not only for himself, but me. I had 
called a halt with the brandy and water, which he ad- 
|vised me never to drink weak, as deleterious; and after 
that, upon his earnest persuasion, I submitted myself to 
be toddyized according to his will and pleasure. 

It was about one o'clock in the morning. I recollect 
the candles on the table had grown very short, and the 
wicks remarkably long, when, while preparing my third 
tumbler, Mr. Wells recurred to what, it was clear, was a 
very favourite subject. 

“T wonder, Gurney, you don’t marry,” sa:] he; “ rely 
upon it, as I said at supper, there is nothing gives a man 
a place in the world so respectably as an early marriage ; 
just taste that; is it strong enough! no, a leetle drop 
more—it settles a man—it is good !”’ 

“ Excellent,” said I, sipping what appeared to me to be 
aqua-fortis and sugar, but which, from its colourless ap- 
pearance, looked as weak as water. 

“ Have you ever turned the subject over in your 
mind ?”” said Wells—* ever seriously thought of fix- 
ing ?” 

“Sometimes I have,” said I[—and the face and figure 
of Mrs. Fletcher Green flitted before my eyes—« but I 
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* sce no chance, even if I resolved upon the measure, of |feelings may be, I am quite sure it would be useless for 


realizing my wish.” ;}me to expect a return.” 
“ Why so, Gilbert? why so !—you don’t drink, man,| —“ Useless!” interrupted he ; “why useless? I tell you 
eh—why so!” ‘the girl is over head and ears in love with you. Now, 
“ Why, you see, sir,” said I, “I have no fortune ade- | that’s the truth.” 
quate to the support of an establishment, and I-——” —_|_— “In that case,” said I, “my happiness would be com- 
“ Fortune !”’ said mine host, swallowing a comfortable plete.” 
draught of his own mixture—“ what has fortune to do!  “ Would it!” exclaimed the animated father— then, 
with it? You have a profession, if you choose to follow |by Jove, you shall secure immediate felicity. Wait a 
it; as asingle man you have no need of more income moment—tinish your toddy. You shall have the con- 
than you have, and therefore you do not pursue it; if fession from her own lips.” 
you had a wife, you would.” « The ladies are gone to bed,” said I, somewhat startled 
“T might,’ said I, « but there are very few parents, I at the promptitude of his proceeding. 
« No matter,” replied he, lighting his candle, “ nothing 
like the time present—strike while the iron’s hot. We'll 


I'll be 


suspect, who would permit me to marry their daughters 
upon such a principle.” 

“| differ with you there, Gurney,” said Mr. Wells; see who’s right—finish your toddy—that’s all. 
“my notion is, give a girl a good husband—and I call a back in afew minutes.” 
clever, honourable man a husband—hang the And away he went, sure enough, leaving me in a sort 
money,—give her a good husband, and a man that she of maze—a kind of wonderment at what possibly could 
loves, and all will go well—it will be all sunshine, and have brought about the event which had just occurred, 
shine the sun does alike upon the cottage or the palace.” |and what would be the next step in the proceeding. 

«It is not every man who entertains such liberal prin-| In a minute I heard my excellent friend in the room 
ciples as you do,” said I. : joverhead (his own bed-chamber)—a slight murmuring 

« Well, but what does that matter?” replied my friend. followed his arrival; presently I heard the sound of feet 
« Come—come, finish that glass, and let me make you pattering and paddling over the floor; then I heard them 
I have finished mine, eh? What, as I)along a lobby, at the end of which was Harriet’s apart- 
say, signifies that? One parent of these opinions is ment. Every thing was still—it was two o’clock in the 
enough, if that parent finds one young man of his way|morning. I heard the door of her room open—I heard 
of thinking. Now, for instance, supposing any man my friend again in his own room; then I heard some more 
were to make an offer to my dear child, Harriet,—the |scuffling and pattering about, and the door of Harriet’s 
sweetest girl in the world / think—a treasure to any ;room shut—and then came a pause—and a murmuring ; 
human being who may be happy enough to win her,—if|and I finished my glass of toddy. I could not go away, 
she liked him and said aye, do you think I should say |for Wells said he was coming back again, What I was 
no, because he was not rich? Give me your tumbler.” ‘to stay for I knew not; yet in that jocose vein in which 

Saying which he replenished the huge vessel which I [ indulged in other days, I contented myself with quoting 
had thrice emptied. Gay in a whisper to myself, and muttered— 

«But perhaps,” continued he, “ Harriet is not after 
your taste, and you would say in reply to my observation, | 
that it was quite natural | should be glad to take the Little did I think how close at hand my happiness was. 
first that came—but that is not the ease. Harriet has} I had—what with listening and wondering—fallen into 
not been unwooed, although she has not yet, that I know a purgatorial state of intermediacy between sleeping and 
of, been won. Of course, tastes ditfer; and although I} waking, when I was recalled to the entire possession of 
think her every thing that is amiable, you may not.” —_|my senses, (under the operation, always be it understood, 

“ Indeed, sir,’ said I, with sincere warmth, “I have of the happy compound which my excellent host had so 
the highest opinion of Miss Wells; nobody can admire | admirably made, and go liberally administered,) by the 
her more than [ do; nobody can more justly appreciate opening of the dinner-room door, and the appearance of 
her excellent qualities.” Mr. Wells, of Mrs. Wells, and of Miss Wells ; the two lat- 

“*Pon your life!” said Mr. Wells ; “really—are you | ter evidently in 4 state of amiable dishabille,—the elder 
serious! Why then—why the deuce don’t you come to | lady looking excessively goodnatured, and the younger 
the point !—you know my feelings on the subject—why |one seeming ready to sink under the effects of her extra- 
not marry her?” ordinary re-appearance in the parlour. I instinctively 

“ Sir,” said I, startled at the course the conversation | rose—reeled a littie round—saved myself by catching the 
had taken, and seeing through a sort of halo round the | back of my chair ; and saw, what I never expected to see, 
capdles two Messrs. Wells sitting opposite to me, “ I never | two Harriets ; as this duplication had previously occurred 
ventured to allow myself to think of such a thing. I with regard to her respectable father, [ was a good deal | 

«“ But why not, my dear friend,” said he—* have you | puzzled. 
tasted the new glass, eh '—come, you don’tlike it—taste| “Sit down, dear Gilbert,” said Wells. “Sally, my 
andtry, eh!) Why not think of Harriet, hey ?” love,” continued he, addressing his better half, “ Gilbert 

« Why, sir,” said I, in a faltering tone, * if I ever did has declared his feelings towards Harrict—who’s right 


good 


another—see, 


“ The wretch of toddy may be happy to-morrow.” 
t 


oa a 


pediment, “ I don’t know, Harriet ; your father——”_ 
there I faltered, and she began to cry. 1 “ mooned” out, 
that my sympathetic ignorance of the object of our dig. 
logue had wounded her feelings—I would not have given 
her a moment’s pain for a gold-mine. “ Your father,” | 
resumed, “ told me that ’ hereabouts I forgot what 
he had told me, « that—if I were to—offer myself tg 
you as a husband—you would not refuse me.” 

The look she pave me I never shall forget—it was 
like the sun clearing away the morning mist: there was 
a mixture of pleasure—of surprise—of doubt—of me. 
lancholy in the expression of her countenance, well 
suited to our extraordinary position—she gazed at me for 
a moment steadily. ; 

“ Gilbert,” said she, sobbing, “ I am sure you have too 
much honour, too much kindness, too much feeling ty 
say this if you are not in earnest; is it for this I have 
been brought here? Whatcan I say? Oh! my wild, 
thoughtless father—my pride—my—what does it med) 
—you would not trifle with me ?” 

How could I!—a warm-hearted, amiable, excellent 
girl; and oh! how like volcanoes covered with snow*are 
the coid-mannered, placid, quiet creatures, whose fire js 
all within! She was alone with me—her feelings ex- 
cited—a train fired—my feelings brought out, like the 
doubtful colouring of some suspected master, by the 
varnish of Wells’s toddy—the result was inevitable. 

“ Harriet,” said I, catching her round the waist, and 
“sealing,” after my usual fashion, the preliminaries on 
her lips, “ your father is mistaken, you will not—I know 
you will not—accept me !” 

She said not a word. Her head dropped on my shoul- 
der, and her hand rested in mine. I sealed again—the 
door opened, and in walked Mr. and Mrs. Wells ! 

“T told you so, Gilbert—I told you so,” said Wells. 
Harriet disentangled herself from my bold embrace, and, 
followed by Mrs. Wells, quitted the room ; not, however, 
before the elderly lady had patted my head ip a most 
flattering manner. 

“T told you so, Gurney,” said Wells. Come, one 
more glass—health, happiness, and prosperity—son-ili- 
law, pledge me !” 

By the ingenious contrivance of a spirit-lamp under 
his huge silver kettle, Wells retained enough of the ca- 
loric to keep it up at a proper temperature, even thoygh 
the servants were gone to bed. I bowed aasent, for | 
confess I was rather overcome 3; and we commenced our 
fresh and last glass standing, or rather sitting, in an ex- 
tremely different relation to each other, than we had 
done earlier in the evening, when Harriet and I were on 
the gravel-walk talking about the moon, and my respect- 
able friend was in the dosquet listening to us. 

The conversation did not flow rapidly or frecly ; the 
“ Of course, Gilbert, you will come to breakfast,” sounded 
more like a claim than an invitation—a result, rather 
than an impulse; and as for talking of Harriet, now 
irrecoverably my own, it seemed to me a matter of im- 
possibility. Wells once or twice patted my shoulder, 
and once took my hand into his, and sipped a_sort*of 





think upon the subject, it would be absurd in me to put | now, old lady !—He loves her, and she “4 
forward my pretensions—she would never consent.” — |“ Dear papa,” said poor Miss Wells, “what do you} 

* Do you think not, Gilbert !” exclaimed he ; “ then I) mean ?” | 
think very differently—I do, by Jove—I think she is very} “I mean all that is good,” replied Wells. « Sarah, | 
fond of you; and I think chat the cause of my old lady’s | my love, let us step into the drawing-room for a few 
snappishness to-night is her having made the discovery. | minutes, and Gilbert will tell her what Ae means.” | 
I can see through a mill-stone as well as my neighbours ; | 


1 could have told her that myself a fortnight ago—but| « 7 know what you mean, my dear fellow—you have | 


paternal “ God bless you, my boy,” to which I replied in 
the same spirit; and so we went on until it was three 


|o’clock, and the sun which had set while I was yet wholly 


disengaged—a Platonic friend of Miss Wells—a bachelor 
free as a bee, to sip and rove, and rove and sipgehad 
risen upon me, a pledged and accepted lover. It seemed 


«I mean, sir,” said I—— | strange—rather pleasant, but extremely wrong ; however, 


I theught silence the safest course, and therefore held my 


. . . : 9 . | 2 . 
what does it matter ? why should [ interfere! I said to ‘told me that already,” said papa. “Ask her the ques-|tongue; and when I was quietl¥ “let out” by my in- 


‘ 
myself if Harriet like Gilbert, and Gilbert like Harriet, |tion—that’s all.” 
Tam sure [ have no objection, eh !—come, you don’t| 
drink.” |* for Tam afraid the poor dear girl should catch cold.” 
“ Sir,” said I, «I really am not conscious af 
said Wells, “come, none of your non- ‘couple disappeared in a moment. 
Old birds, 


« Conscious,” 
sense, 
with chath. 
or you care three straws what the moon is made of! or| chimney. 
that when you go out in the garden astronomizing, you 


When they were fairly out of the room, 


‘tended father-in-law, to make my way to the house’ of 
«And don’t be long, Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. Wells, my neglected and much-injured friends, With whom I 
|fancied myself staying, he gave me just sueli a pat on 
Ard, having made their speeches, this respectable | the shoulder as his exemplary lady had bestowed upon 
I winked my eyes—j} my head, and I found myself, in a bright summer morn- 
Master Gilbert, are not to be caught! they were gone—I concluded through the door-way, but, | ing, measuring the breadth rather than the length of my 
Do you make me believe that either my girl | for all I saw of their exit, they might have gone up the | road to Woodbridge’s hospitable mansion. 


This may hereafter seem improbable and unnatural, 


Harriet—who seemed to me to be quite aware of my |but, nevertheless, it is true—it is a fact—an incident 


look at any stars but her eyes! No, no—the fact is, extraordinary and unusual elevation of spirits—said, in| which, as will appear in the sequel, led to many others. 


she is very fond of you, and you are very fond of her.” | her gentlest tone of voice, “ What does all this mean, | I contess, as I wended my way ‘from the Wells’s, 1 
“I have already expressed ny opinion of Harriet,” said Gilbert—why have you sent for me ?—I am ohly half, began to reflect and to think, but with that sortf maud- 


I, “and certainly am not disposed to retract a word I 

have said.” | 
“ You are a good fellow.” said Wells, “a fine honour-| 

able fellow ; and I like to hear you call her Harriet.” 
© You are too kind,” continued L; “ but whatever those | 


awake—but it does seem most extraordinary—why are 
we here ?” 
“ Upon my word,” said I, endeavouring to see through 


{what appeared to be a thick fog, and trying to speak 


plain, despite of @hat seemed some grievous in- 
@ 


|lin wisdom with which men are possessed under similar 
circumstances. However, I wound up all my calcula- 
tions with one conclusive remark made-to myself, but in 
an audible voice—* What is done cannot be undone— 
Harriet is mine for ever !” and I clasped my hands, and 
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stamped my feet as | went along, as if she were there, 
and saw and heard me. 

I reached Woodbridge’s house—the family had been 
buried in sleep for hours—I felt ashamed at being so late, 
and when I slipped and stumbled on the staircase, con- 
soled myself with thinking I did it on purpose. I en- 
tered my room, and threw myself on the bed; and there 
I lay, overcome by sleep and fatigue of mind—nor did 
] wake until my servant came to fetch my clothes, when 
I was disturbed by the noise he made, and found myself, 
at nine o’clock in the morning, recumbent on the quilt, 
dressed as I was when I came home, and betrothed to 
Miss Harriet Wells. 

When®the man had left the room, evidently very much 
astonished at finding me as I was, I began to revolve in 
my mind the events which had occurred during the eve- 


ning and night. I perfectly recollected the extraordinary 


scene which had been performed, and felt conscious of 


the responsibility which I had taken upon myself—nor 
was I, in the slightest degree, affected by it; because I 
was sure that Harriet was a loveable creature, and that 
after all, as Mr. Wells had said, matrimony gave a man 
a plaée and respectability ; and that I should be delighted, 
whenever the moon shone, to walk about with my dear 
biue-eyed girl and look at it, and talk about it; and then 
she was such an affectionate daughter, there could be no 
doubt but she would make a kind, dutiful wife ; and she 
was such a kind sister, that she must make a tender 
mother, and so on; and I was charmed with the prospect, 
until I began to consider, what I always had considered 
before when in my sober senses, the power of three hun- 
dred and forty pounds a-year to aff$rd those comforts, 
not to say luxuries of life, which a well-bred woman ab- 
solutely requires. 

“ Of course,” said I to myself, “as I never made any 
disguise of the smallness of my income, Mr. Wells must 
intend to put us at least beyond the difficulties of the 
world; and if he contributes an equal sum to my income, 
I do think with management something like seven hun- 
dred a-year will do—a cottage—a cow—and content; 
nothing can be more charming and more rational.” And 
so, by the time I had changed my costume in order to 
breakfast with “the family,” I had worked myself up 
into the belief that the thing would auswer; always, 
however, with a proviso, that the events which I had 
registered in my mind of the previous evening had not 
occurred in a dream, instead of being realities. 

I scarcely knew how to excuse myself from Mr. and 
Mts. Woodbridge at breakfast ; however, as the thing 
was done, in the course of the day I should be able to 
make one general apology for my apparent ill-breeding 
in passing sO much of my time at the Wellses’; and | 
resolved to make my retreat as early as possible, so as to 
avoid the question of my kind host, or the significant 
looks of his lady, who T knew was perfectly aware of 
that of which I myself was utterly unconscious, that I 
had been caught. Harriet was an interesting ereature, 
and that is the truth of it, and Mrs. Woodbridge was too 
much a woman of the world not to see what was going 
on. What may be thought of the policy or delicacy of 
Mr. Wells’s conduct, I know nothing; but I have 
seriously reflected upon it very frequently since—how- 
ever, it was une affaire finie, and so away I went, look- 
ing like a simpleton and feeling like a fool, to be received 
in Mis house as the aflianced husband of his darling 
daughter. 

——<— 


CHAPTER XI. 


When I reached my reverend father-in-law’s residence, 
—and I rather think that I omitted to mention that my 
friend Wells was of the sacred order,—I felt a sensation 
to which I had, up to that period, been a stranger. The 
reality of the last night’s proceedings, which came over 
me in a sort of cold shiver, at finding myself all at once, 
as it were, bne of a family of which I knew but little, 
and of which, however agreeable, some of the members 
might, for all I knew, be unfavourably distinguished by 
some unpleasant circumstance which had not yet reached 
my ears, made me rather nervous. But this was nothing 
compared to what I experienced when I went into the 
billiard-room and found Harriet there, I could not de- 
fine the sentiment which occupied an. overcame me. 
There she was ; her eyes beaming with their usual soft- 
ness, her bosom heaving, her colour flickering on her 





cheeks, and her pretty ringlets flowing over her snowy llady—I mean the mother of Harriet, for old she was not, 
forehead; but the thing that struck me as so excessively | except by comparison—was all smiles and good humour; 
odd was, that they were ali my own,—that she was|/and Fanny, who had evidently been made acquainted 
mine,—and that I might press her in my arms, and feel | with all the occurrences of the preceding evening, gave 
her heart beat, and kiss away the tear which glistened|me a look which I shall never forget,—indeed there was 
in her eye, and twist and untwist her curls just as I}so much of archness about it, that I thought to myself 
pleased, with nobody on earth to find fault with me. II had never seen her look either so pretty or so intel- 
felt just as if I had bought a new toy at a very large | lectual before. 
price. It was very agreeable; yet somehow the zest of| “ Our papa is but just up,” said Miss Wells, 
the thing was gene,—I had caught my hare,—the chase | 
was over,—doubts and fears, if | ever had any, were | 
gone,—and the future Mrs. Gurney came bounding to last night,” said Mrs. Wells. 
meet me, evidently expecting that sort of weleome which| “ He helped himself,” said I. 
I was much too well-bred to refuse her: but it was so| “ And you too,” said Harriet, with a look which I did 
odd !—four-and-twenty hours before she would have | not like. 
frowned at me and looked cross, if I had caught her in| “ Yes,” said I. 
my arms. I do not think she would have cried out, but |such excesses. 
she weuld have seemed to be angry ; and now, simply | “IT saw no symptoms of your excess,” said Mrs. 
because I had drunk two or three extra glasses of whisky | Wells, “when we last parted. It must have been after 
punch with her reverend father the night before, there | t/at, if you did exceed.” 
she was, as kind and as coming as could be! I saw the drift of all this; but I affected blindness 
I was very much at a loss for a subject of conversa-|and complained of a headache. 
tion. I had never carried my amativeness upon any} “ That accounts for your dulness,” said Harriet. 
former occasion to so advanced a stage, as I did not} “Iam not conscious,” said I, “that I am dull. I 
know exactly what I could now say to interest her. Of) have been thinking 
course, making professions or declarations would be su-| “ Quite right, too, Gilbert,” said Mrs. Wells. 
perfluous. I had made the last and most decisive de-| cares of the world are coming upon you now ; it is quite 
claration man can make, and one which it was quite | right to think.” 
clear I should not have made if I had not been devoted! What cares, ma’ ?” 
to her. I thought the best thing I could do was to walk | most unseemly laugh. 
her out into the garden, and give her a little exercise be- | Harriet coloured crimson, and fired one of the fiercest 
fore breakfast. I proposed a stroll, and she of course | frowns she could command at sister Fanny. 
assented; and there we roved and rambled, I with my | « Fanny, dear,” said her mother, who seemed to think 
arm encircling her taper waist, and not saying one syl-|that I should disapprove of the expedition with which the 
lable. We were what the truly poetic call lost in the | intelligence of my capture had been spread through the 
ecstacy of our own feelings, and we did nothing but sigh | family,“ run in and see if Mr. Wells is down stairs yet ; 
and look at each other, except that I occasionally pressed |he told me he should be ready tor breakfast in a quarter 
her closer to my side—the side on which my heart lay, | of an hour.” 
and that whenever I did so, she affectedly turned her} And away went the laughing Fan. 
head the other way. “T suppose,” said Mrs. Wells, “that papa and you will 
It is very wrong, I dare say, to put such a fact to pa-} want to have a long cause this morning, and I think it 
per, but I do honestly declare that I felt as if I had done | will be as well if I and the girls go and call upon the 
something extremely foolish, if not absolutely wrong, in | Woodbridges.” 
permitting Mr. Wells to bring the affair to so speedy a} “ When is the ball, Harriet !” said I. 
conclusion. What the deuce was I to do with a wife} “To-morrow night,” replied the future Mrs. Gurney. 
now I had got one? I had never ®poken of her fortune, « And I am to dance with Miss Illingworth ?”’ asked L. 
for I never cared about money; but supposing, with all} “'T'o be sure, if you please,” replied Miss Wells, evi- 
his eloquent flourishes about liberality, and independence, | dently piqued. 
and all the rest of it, the Rev. Mr. Wells had neither} “ You told me it was an engagement,” said I. 
the inclination nor the ability to give Harriet any thing! * And Lam engaged 
by way of fortune, what was to be done? And then|to dance with Lieutenant Merman of the 45th every 
These words were enunciated 


“ Our papa !” 
«“ You gave him too much whisky punch, Gilbert, 


“Tt is seldom that I am betrayed into 


I scarcely recollect how I got home.” 





” 





“The 


said Fanny, bursting out into a 


«“'T'o be sure,” replied Harriet. 


when children came—as come they would—matters|dance for the evening.” 
would be worse. I really was not happy. I felt some-|in a most determined manner, and their delivery was 
thing like a fly in a honey-pot, over head and ears in| succeeded by a burst of tears. 
sweets, but terribly puzzled how to get out of the scrape I did not know that I had done any thing to outrage 
into which it was quite clear I had gotten myself. jmy little wife’s feelings; but, from what I saw, it seemed 
Somehow I did not quite admire the alteration in Har- | that the change in my position which had been wrought 
riet’s manner. I became restless and fidgety. I saw/in six or seven hours was most extraordinary. 
faults in her which I had not previously observed; and| “I am sure,” said Mrs, Wells, “my dear Harriet, you 
all at once I said to myself, “ Dear me, dear me, and |are not engaged to Lieutenant Merman, or whatever you 
this is the being to whom I am to cleave for life, who is call him, in any such way.” 
to be my companion eternally, and to be taken with me| “ Well, ma’,” said Harriet, « if Iam not, I might be, 
wherever I go! I wonder how she would look in a Lon-| and may be if I liked; and if Gilbert goes and dances 
don drawing-room, and what people would think and / with that odious Miss Illingworth, I have just as much 
say of her?” And then I suddenly dropped from this|right to dance with Henry.” 
train of wonderment and sensitive delicacy into a de-| This statement of rights I confess did not please me; 
sponding course of reflection that, in all probability, we| nor did I like Miss Illingworth’s being called odious, in 
should neither of us have an opportunity of exhibiting | whose praise and cause Harriet had been the night before 
ourselves in the higher circles, unless they chanced to| most eloquent, neither did I like the familiar manner in 
be the higher circles of the playhouses. | which she spoke of the gallant licutenant as Henry. 
Harriet saw that my mind was occupied with various} “I am sure, Harriet,” said 1, “« [have no wish to dance 


° +. ° ° . > 
thoughts, and perhaps wondered that I did not somehow | with Miss Illingworth, nor should I have thought of such 


touch upon the fact of our nuptials, or express an ar-|a thing, but you told me I ought to do so, and in order 

dent anxiety for naming the day. It is very odd, but} to oblige you, I proposed fullilling what you represented 

for the life of me I could not allude to the subject. Once | to me to be my promise.” 

or twice I thought she was going to say something about| “I might have said so yesterday,” said Harriet; “ but 

it, or about the scene of the preceding night, and when- circumstances are changed. Miss Illingworth can’t think 

ever she was about to speak I had recourse to my happy |that you have any serious intentions with regard to her 

expedient of giving her a gentle Squeeze and drawing her; now; and for my part, / would rather not go to the ball 

towards megwhich had the immediate effect of checking | at all.” 

her observation, and inducing her to turn away her) “ What!” said I, “and abandon Henry !” 

head. } Mrs. Wells, who saw that there were certain clouds 
The seasonable appearance of Mrs. Wells and the’ rising in the horizon, thought it wisest to put an end to 

two younger girls, put a period to the most embarrassing | this little discussion, in which Harriet’s temper did not 





tete-a-tcte in which I had ever been engaged. ‘The old | appear to quite so much advantage as it might have done, 
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and hurried us towards the house, where the ever-volatile 
Wells was realy to receive us. 

Mr. Wells was a speciinen of the order to which he 
belonged, by no means favourable as regards its sacred 
character, but he was an excessively pleasant person, and 


contrived always to make his house agreeable, and to 


make his visiters not only pleased with himself and his | 


fami y, but, which is infinitely more satisfactory, pleased 
wits the.nselves. [saw hts tailings; [ disliked the levity 
w.th whch tre subjects; [ was aware 
that his practice Was fot in accordauce with his preach 
and i sa 


he ad serous 


las, vy several venial faults ia his general charac- 
tat he had a very high opimion 
when / 


ol 


leased 
i 


was so well 


as 


wheve, Thougutl every one fils 


pqquaintinces, 

mie eee bata ep 
. how are you after the punch, eh 
* Well, L hope—punch of my 


r 

i 

own brewing is always wholesome,—not a headache im 

id of it, Tam delighted 

to see you. Harriet, kiss me, dearest: I presume [am 
not the first so favoured on this auspicious morning !” 

Harriet looked towards me, I thought somewhat re- 

proachfully, as if she thought my ardour had not been 


cuanuiiao, 


l 
> 
Dil 


a hogsh Give us your hand, 


quite so conspicuous as it might have been. 

* Come, old lady,” continued the pastor, “ give us our 
breakfast. Fanny, love, how dost do! Where's my little 
Betsy,—iny Bettina?” 

And hereabouts Fanny and her plump junior saluted 
their reverend sire, who speedily ensconced himself in 
his armed chair; and as we all sat down round the table, 
his fice brightening with an expression of extreme de- 
light, he first smacked his hands, and then rubbed them, 
and then excluimed, * Here we are,—a happy family- 
party!” 

While the unzracefal process of egg-eatinz, tongue- 


Jemolishing, and tea-drinking Is going on, it may not be 


a 
amiss to give one anecdote of my intended father-in-law, 
which may serve to throw some light upon his character, 
It seems that, in the outset of his clerical career, for he 
started in life as a lawyer, he found it difficult to get rid 
of his lay habits, and not unfrequently an oath mingled 
in the volumes of words which issued from his lips, 
added to which he maintained an ancient custom of his 
of frequenting races, and betting to a considerable amount. 
These proceedings made some noise in the village where 
his preferment lay, and at length a complaint was lodged 
with his diocesan, who, with the generosity and im- 
partiality of a great and good man, resolved at once to 
send for him, tell him what the allegations were which 
were made against him, and Jeave it to his own sense 
and feeling to correct what in his new sacerdotal charac- 
ter was, in point of fact, extremely censurable conduct. 

Wells, somewhat flurried by the episcopal summons, 
and judging, “ cons ‘ience-stricken,” that it originated in 
some complaint from his parishioners, repaired to the 
bishop's palace with any thing but agreeable feelings 
upon the He described to me the sort of 
nervous agitation which he experienced while pulling 
the heavy bell which was to summon the porter to the 
prelate’s gate. He consoled himself, however, by the 
reflection, that all unpleasant interviews are infinitely 
Worse im imagination than in reality, and sent in his 
name with the resolution of one determined to bear with 
meekness and resignation the infliction for which he had, 
in truth, been a little prepared, by the conversations 
which had taken place in his neighbourhood between the 
more rigid of his flock, and which had been repeated to 
him by some exceedingly good-natured friends, 

The bishop, a man of exemplary piety of character, 
and lamb-like meekness of manner, received him with 
thet sort of bland and paternal kindness which a surgeon, 
who is about to cut off the leg of a highly distinguished 
patient, exhibits to his victim—a kind of encouraging 
gentleuess, which may strengthen him up to bear the 
slashing cuts, which, for the salvation of his life, he pro- 
poses in a few minutes to inflict upon him. He begged 
him to be seated; hoped he had not inconvenienced him 
by begging him to call, and hoped that Mrs. Wells and 
his daughter—he then had but one—were well. Wells 
felt soothed and reassured, and began almost to think 
that he had been mistaken in the object of his lordship’s 
Jetter, and that, instead of a reprimand, he was going to 
give him a stall in his cathedral. He was soon unde- 


ceived, 


occasion. 


cried the | 





GILBERT GURNEY. 


“Mr. Wells,” said the bishop, “it is, of all things in impropriety, was, I must admit, of a class of clergymen 
the world, the most unpleasant to censure; and I do infinitely more numerous in my younger days than since, 
assure you, it is because I have a high regard fur you, Within the last fonr-and-twenty years, the tone of ch. 
jand a high opinion of you, that I have sent for you) racter and the manners of our spiritual pastors ay) 
jhither to say a few words, which, I am quite sure,—at! masters have undergone a most striking and advantage. 
least if I know any thing of your real character,—will| ous change. It sounds odd, and even absard to say ua 
obviate the necessity of any further steps on my part.! but-true it is, that religion has become fashionable, and 
| What I refer to are some reports which have reached me, | its cultivation and pursuits have taken place of what ip 
Hf can seareely say officially, but which have been forward-|the days of our grandfathers were called spirit and 
fed to me by a party in your parish, who incline con-| humour, which, in plain English, meant profligacy and 
scieniiously, [am sure, to a more rigid course of living dissipation. No midnight broils now break the public 
|Uian men of the world are generally apt to pursue; and peace, no feats of drinking are recorded in our periodical 
iuese persons throw out that an evil impression is given papers, as matters of admiration. It is no longer thought 
to the parish by your—inconsiderately I am sure—de-) brave to beat the watch, nor considered extremely wise 
;Soling a great portion of your time to sporting matters, to break the lamps: quiet lodgers are now never roused 
jand a habit of using, during such occupation, oaths to a’ from their slumbers by bell-ringings of the “ ‘Tonsoniay 
considerable extent. Now, my dear Mr. Wells,” said, school,” nor are waiters thrown out of tavern windows 
jthe bishop, stopping my respectable father-in-law, whu and charged in the bill. 
[was abeut to interrupt him, * be assured that no bishop, ‘To the mere off-scourings of society are these per- 
j tates meddling with the private conduct of the subordi- | formances now confined ; indeed, so peculiarly marked 
nate clergy of his diocese more than 1; and it is not in| are the few remaining professors of such absurdities, that 
the character of diocesan, but of friend, that I have taken | it is common to see posted up by the parish authorities 
this opportunity of warning you of the existence of those notices to “ Lamp-breakers and others,” thereby clearly 
opinions and feelings, and of suggesting an alteration in| proving that such persons are a totally distinct race of 
the tone and tendency of your recreations, which may | themselves. 
effectually put a stop to such observations and remarks.” | If these outward signs of change in manners are so 
« My lord,” said Wells, “I really have no words to| evident, still more so are those by which socicty, of a 
thank you for this kindness. I am quite aware of the) more retired character, is distinguished. Piety, charity, 
course which your lordship has so justly, so properly, and| sympathy, and benevolence are its attributes, and the 
so considerately pointed out to me. You are aware that) esteem and best affections of those whose affections and 
[ have not long embraced the profession which I have) esteem are worth possessing, are acquired by the unaf- 
now chosen, and that habits of early days are difficult to| fected observance of moral and religious duties, unaccom- 
shake off, but rely upon it that from this moment they | panied by the artificia’yand over-strained — puritanism 
end; you shall never again have occasion to say one | which, not unfrequently, like its very antipodes charity, 
word upon the subject, nor shall my enemies have an)“ covers a multitude of sins.” In these days a profligate 
opportunity of attracting your lordship’s attention to any | parson is an object of hatred and contempt, and the same 


levities of a similar character.” influence which has worked these beneticial changes to 


“ Don’t say another word,” said the bishop; “I have 
treated you as a friend, and I rejoice to see that you take} 
my interference in good part. I thought you would, and | 
I have not been deceived; and now, Mr. Wells,” con-| 
tinued his lordship, «as our business is over, come into) 
the next room, and take some luncheon.” 

Wells described his delight at the mildness and mo- 
deration of the Bishop’s reproof, and quite fascinated 
with the kind and hospitable conduct which formed the 
sequel, he too gladly accepted his lordship’s invitation, 
and a few minutes found them seated at a table, upon 
which were placed dishes in sufficient number and variety 
to deserve the name of dinner. 

The conversation assumed a general character, and 
the bishop having set the example, Wells drank one or 
two glasses of wine, the bishop telling him that, as far as 
he was concerned, that was the only meal he enjoyed, the 
late dinners of society not agreeing either with his appe- 
tite or constitution. Wells found the prelate alive to 
the mirth of his lively sallies, and encouraged by his lord- 
ship’s smiles, went on describing a variety of incidents | 
and circumstances in his happiest vein, until at last touch-| 
ing upon the subject (which very much interested the} 
particular part of the county in which his living was 
situated) of a marriage said to be in agitation between a) 
certain Sir Harry Lackinfield and a Miss Strombersley, 
a great heiress in those parts, the bishop said he was per- 
fectly convinced it would take place before the next 
Christmas. 

“I don’t think so, my lord,” said Wells, who knew the 
match was off. 

“I do,” said the bishop; “ and I have tolerably good 
grounds for my belief.” 

“T'll be d—d,” exclaimed Wells, “if I don’t bet your 
lordship five to two that it never comes off.” 

« As this, I presume,” said the bishop, rising from the 
table, “is to be the last bet you ever intend to make, I 
will not rob you by accepting your offer, and leaving you 
without a chance of revenge. Good morning, sir; you 
have my best wishes and sincere hopes of a desirable 
change in your proceedings : the evident difficulty of cor- 
recting confirmed habits will, I am sure, induce you to 
pay particular attention to my suggestions.” Saying 
which, his lordship rang the bell, Mr. Wells descended 
the stairs, mounted his horse and rode home. 

This little anecdote will pretty well serve to explain 
the real character of Mr. Wells, who, although as far as 











I knew or could see, a not chargeable with any flagrant 


which I refer, has produced that general alteration in 
social life which has sobered and chastened the rakes and 
bullies of other times into accomplished gentlemen culti- 
vating the arts and sciences, redeeming hours of agreea- 
ble and rational conversation from the service of the 
bottle ; who see neither wit in immorality, nor wisdom in 
profaneness ; and yet perceive no crime in mirth and 
gaiety, nor any gloom in the observance of religion. 

I was led into these reflections by the account which 
Mr. Wells gave me after breakfast, which seemed to me 
to last longer than usual, of his change of profession from 
the law to the Church, and which he scemed resolved to 
confide to me, together with some more m‘nute particulars 
of his early life, which, although strongly illustrative of 
my position as to the superior state of public morality in 
later days, I do not think would be either edifying or 
acceptable to the reader of my notes, let him be whom 
he might. 

“Twas called to the bar,” said my reverend friend, 
“knowing but little of law—went the cirewit—got no 
business ;—never left the hall during term—got no busi- 
ness there—in town or out of town just the same— 
wouldn’t do. Went next circuit, and there saw my in- 
estimable Sarah, then pretty, young, and amiable—with 
a tolerable fortune, and niece to a bishop. I made my 
offer—accepted by the young lady—frowned upon by the 
old. 

My reverend father-in-law’s case seemed very like my 
own. 

“T talked of industry,” continued Wells, “and argued 
earnestly on my yet favourite topie of the stimulus to 
exertion, and my conviction of hagpiness, content, and alk 
that, till at last I got a conditional hearing from Sally’s 
mother, Mrs. Grimsthorpe. She had spoken to her brother- 
in-law, the bishop—he met me at dinmer—L spoke before 
him in a subdued tone. I was then on promotion, and 
our meeting was followed by an interview, in which— 
not, perhaps, very flattering to my talents—he told me 
very candidly he did not think I should make much 
figure at the bar, but that if I made up my mind to take 
orders, he would do whatever he could—having no fa- 
mily of his own—to push my interests. 

“ The proposition pleased me. I did not stop to con- 
sider my fitness or unfitness for the important change; 
all I looked at in the affair, F saw as a lover sees, whg is 
not quite blind, except when his mistress is actually the 
object. It was evident to me that I should never get a 
living by the law ; it was equally clear that I shou/d get 





